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Co Make a Survey of Your Needs | 
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vy Check These Essentials 
Adjustable Window Shades 
Correct Classroom Seating 
Adequate Blackboards 
Wide Range of Art Materials 
Complete Visual Aid Supplies 


Recreational Equipment for 
Playground and Gymnasium 


Attractive Stage Surroundings 
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Then Write Us for Prices 
or Other Information 
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PHYSICAL FITNESS 


(For Junior and Senior High School 
level.) “Exercise is Vital’ chart plus 
“Am | Physically Fit?’ student folders 
(including check sheets). 


DENTAL HEALTH 


(For both Elementary and Secondary 
levels.) 5-Way Plan for Elementary 
classes and special material for high 
school groups. 





PERSONAL GROOMING 


(For High School and College.) NEW 
Grooming-for-School charts in color, 
NEW Teacher’s M |; student leaflet: 

Also Hand Care Program. 











Send in coupon today for this visual material 
to liven your Physical Fitness Programs. 


SUCCESSFUL health and grooming programs— 
visual aids can motivate new interest in your 
groups. So to help you simplify your work, we offer 
you this carefully and scientifically planned mate- 
rial, entirely free. 


Enthusiastic students and instructors, too, often 





Bristol-Myers Co., Dept. ST-26 
45 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 


Please send me FREE Visual Programs checked below. 
1. Physical Fitness [1] (For H. S. Phys. Ed.) 





Yours...Free! These Teaching Helps 
for Better Health and Grooming 


tell us how much has been gained by use of our 
graphic full-color wall charts, student material and 
teaching manuals. 

So check each of the four distinct programs, in- 
cluding ‘Muscles and Exercise,” ‘Dental Health,” 
“Hand Care” and “Body Cleanliness.” Note that 
they include a number of mew aids. Then fill out the 
coupon below and mail it in to us today to get 
your free copies. 





2. Dental Health [] (For Elemen. & H. S.) 























or Title 
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| 3. Personal Grooming (For Jr. & Sr. H. S.): Body Cleanliness [] Hand Care [J 
Name.. 

| Name of school or group 

| (where you teach) 
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| College............ Teacher Training College 4 $udfet Otherv........... 

: Comerica ne xseliiliaei cre tieniccisscsesisl Number of Classes Taught........ 

Subject Taught. No. of students in one class: Girls. Boys... 
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A NEW 100,000,000-VOLT MACHINE, the 
G-E Betatron, is now giving scien- 
tists a means of studying electrons in 
a form never before possible—as free 
particles of matter traveling at 99.99 
per cent the speed of light. The elec- 
trons are spun in the machine, held 
in their circular path by a strong 
magnet. When periodically a pulse 
of electricity is applied to alter the 
magnetic condition, the electrons 
shoot out at a tangent, producing a 
rapid series of swarms of speeding 
>. 

he principal part of the apparatus 
is the 130-ton electro-magnet, nine 
feet high, 15 feet long, and seven 
feet wide. Into a rectangular opening 
in the middle of the steel structure 
extend the pole pieces from the 
upper and lower halves, and around 
each pole piece is a one-ton coil made 
of stranded copper conductor an inch 
in diameter. Between these coils is 
a ‘‘doughnut’’—heart of the machine 
—which is six feet in diameter and 
made of 16 separate molded segments 
of specially tempered glass. It is in 
this doughnut that the electrons are 
revolved, held by the powerful elec- 
tro-magnet. 
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ELECTRONS 
STREAM FROM 
CATHODE 


“DOUGHNUT” made 
of special quartz glass in 
twelve sections forms secondary coil 


X-RAYS ARE PRODUCED when the elec- 
trons strike a target—x-rays more 
a than any heretofore pro- 
uced by science, corresponding to 
voltages up to 100,000,000 volts. 
These powerful rays are capable of 
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PATH OF 
ELECTRONS 


CROSS SECTION 


PATH OF 
ELECTRONS 


ACCELERATION 

CHAMBER is an 
electron ‘’merry-go- 
round,”’ whirling elec- 
trons around and 
around until they 
reach tremendous 
speeds 































TARGET 


x-raying thick cross sections of 
metal; they may well have other 
important applications. But it is as 
a research tool that the big Betatron 
is most interesting. 


FIFTY YEARS OF X-RAY RESEARCH led to 
the development of this machine. 
It has long been known that when 
an electron is accelerated by a high 
voltage, it becomes a projectile 
which travels at an awesome speed, 
and when millions and millions of 
these tiny speeding electrons strike 
a metal target, they penetrate the 
very atoms of the metal. They pro- 
duce, within the atomic structure, 
dislocations and rearrangements 
which in turn release the radiation 
we know as x-rays. Now, with the 
electron accelerator, science has a 
new speed producing tool, the full 
capabilities of which have yet to be 
explored. 


FREE—a new 36-page illustrated booklet, 
THE STORY OF X-RAY. For your copy write 
to Dept. 6-312, General Electric Company, 
Schenectady 5, N. Y. 


968-64C-211 














From Grade 4 to Grade 8 is a 
vital time in a child’s school life. 


His educational needs have 
grown, expanded, taken on new 
depth—make it vital that he de- 
velop the “look it up” habit— 
that he have at his disposal a 
reference work designed exclu- 
sively for his young, developing 
mind. 

Britannica Junior is the only 
encyclopaedia designed specifi- 
cally for the elementary school. 


Britannica Junior’s checked 
vocabulary—like that of a text- 
book—is graded to elementary 
level. Sentence structure and 
length, subject matter, scope of 
information—all are scaled to 
the elementary pupil’s needs. 








MEEERLELL ELL 


Twelve beautiful volumes of 
fascinating, informative material 
—colorfui action types of illus- 
tration—a ready-reference vol- 








-an important time 


ume that develops the index 
habit—all combine to make 
learning easier for the pupil. 

Britannica Junior embodies 
the same superior standards of 
content and format—the same 
authenticity—which character- 
ize Encyclopaedia Britannica, 
the world’s best known refer- 
ence library. 

You'll want your pupils to en- 
joy the advantages of Britannica 
Junior. For further information, 
and for a free copy of a useful 
booklet, “How to Use Reference 
Books,” fill in the coupon below 
and mail today! 





Please send me, without cost or obligation, information about 
Britannica Junior, and a copy of “How to Use Reference 




















Books.” 
Name. 
ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA =... Posi 
Educational Department 150-B City Zone___State. 
20 NORTH WACKER DRIVE © CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS School Use? Personal Use? 














In National Rehabilitation 


..-do you know why 


ICE CREAM 


is important? 





For Servicemen . . . for War-Weary 
Civilians . . . for Growing Children 
. .. Ice Cream provides milk nutrients 
in a form which is both healthful and 
universally popular. 


As most teachers are aware, the nu- 
trients of Ice Cream are the finest in 
Nature’s menus, the same ones as are 
found in milk . . . calcium, complete 
proteins, riboflavin, vitamin A. 


In these days when millions of serv- 
icemen and war-weary civilians are in 
need of rehabilitation, and when cor- 
rect nutrition is vital to America’s chil- 
dren, we can be especially thankful for 
Ice Cream because 


(1) it helps to promote good nutrition 
(2) it tends to improve morale. 





“Ice Cream—Let’s Find Out 
About It” together with a 
teacher’s supplement, ahelp- 
ful teaching aid ...sent FREE 
on request. Write for a copy to: National 
Dairy Council, Dept. TT-246, 111N. 
Canal St., Chicago 6, Illinois . . . an educa- 
tional organization promoting national 
health through better under- 
standing of dairy foods and 
their use. 





SL tstisie ) 
MATIONAL 
DAIRY 
COUNCIL 







ICE CREAM 


IS A NUTRITIOUS FOOD 
(and Morale-Building) 








With the A.C.E. in Tenn. 


MARGARET HITE YARBROUGH 


Merry Christmas, Happy New 
Year, and Valentine Greetings! 
That should bring us up to date 
and make up for the months we 
have missed. Seriously, we are 
sorry to have been absent for so 
long a time, but honestly, folks, 
we haven’t been getting any news. 
Your editor sent out a number of 
letters requesting reports from 
certain branches to be featured 
on this page, but so far there has 
been one reply. This is your 
page, A. C. E. Branches. Let’s 
use it. 

The report we have comes from 
Cumberland County A. C. E. 


“The Cumberland County A. C. 
E. has a membership of thirty 
teachers. The program for the 
year was planned to meet the 
needs of our teachers—using our 
own members on our programs. 

“Early in October we had our 
annual dinner meeting. At this 
meeting we were delighted to 
have our friend, Margaret Crow- 
der, of Knoxville as guest speaker. 

“As promotion is one of our 
greatest problems, we are looking 
forward to the program for 
March, at which a panel, led by 
the superintendent, will discuss 
‘What Should Be the Basis for 
Promotion?’ ” 

Thank you, Cumberland 
County, for a nice report. Let us 
hear from you folks often. 

We know all of you are glad 
that it is again possible to hold 
our state meeting this spring. We 
have sorely missed the contacts 
which this annual meeting af- 
forded us. Plans are already un- 
der way for the A. C. E. luncheon 
which will be held at the historic 
Maxwell House in Nashville. 
From the rumors which reach 
your editor’s ears it will be a real 
affair. You'll be hearing more 
about it later, but remember, save 
April 19th, for you’ll have a date 
for “Luncheon at the Maxwell 
House.” 

s 

Close to the source of many events 
and movements is the fact that a boy 
and a book got together.—Frank Gra- 


ham, President, University of North 
Carolina. 


: 





FEBRUARY 11—George Washington’s 
Birthday? Yes, from 1732 to 1752! After 
1752, when the Gregorian Calendar was 
finally accepted by Great Britain, the 
birthday fell upon the 22nd, but the 
first public celebration was not held on 
that date until 1790 by the Tammany 
Society of New York. 

i 
ONLY middle-grade readers organized 
on a carefully worked-out plan which 
affords a well-balanced program of (a) 
Readiness (b) Story and (c) Skill De- 
velopment are TODAY AND ‘TO- 
MORROW, Grade 4; LOOKING FOR- 
WARD, Grade 5; and MOVING 
AHEAD, Grade 6, in EASY GROWTH 
IN READING series. 

nae 
COLLEGE graduatesin America now num- 
ber 4,000,000, over 2,000,000 of whom 
have received their degrees since 1930! 

a i 
ENGLISH language letters bulk into 75% 
of the world’s mail. Assure correctness 
in the letters your students write through 
use of THE ENGLISH WE NEED, 
Grades 9 and 10. 

me 
PUBLISHING output for these days of 
peace is estimated at more than 10,000 
new titles each year, running the gamut 
from science to fiction. 

Yt 
NEAR to being the international lan- 
guage is FRENCH, the diplomatic 
tongue of Egypt, Asia Minor, and the 
Continent. Through use of Dr. de Sauzé’s 
CLEVELAND PLAN for the Teaching 
of French, many ASTP trainees learned 
a parler frangais bien et & lire francais 
tres bien. 

PPS 
DEUTERONOMY and deuterogamy—do 
you know the difference? THE WIN- 
STON DICTIONARY, Advanced Edi- 
tion, clarifies these two words—so near- 
ly alike in sound and spelling; so vastly 
different in meaning. 

OPPS 
WILL of Stephen Girard has survived all 
efforts to break it—a classic in legal 
skill of Philadelphia lawyers. 

OPP 
HOW long was a yard in the days of 
King Henry? For an interesting, brief 
discussion of arithmetic then and now, 
as presented in ARITHMETIC WE 
USE, write WINSTON Flashes. 


Winston Building, 1006-1020 Arch St. 


PHILADELPHIA 7 
CHICAGO 5 ATLANTA 3 DALLAS 1 
LOS ANGELES 15 Lge) Teo]. hfe) 
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“This is OUR Project” 


Yes, the men and women of the Southern Railway 
System have a project too. And they work hard on 
it... just as your pupils work hard on the schoolroom 
projects which you assign. 

The project . . . entitled “The Southern Serves the 
South” .. . is as large as all that vast area east of the 
Mississippi and south of the Ohio and Potomac 
Rivers. 

The assignment is that of providing economical, 
dependable, mass transportation for freight and 
passengers . . . throughout the territory criss-crossed 
by the shining rails of the 8,000-mile Southern 
Railway System. Day and night, in all kinds of 


America’s basic railroad industry is described and illus- 
trated in the “Pupil’s Kit” prepared by the Southern 
Railway System, and the ‘‘Teacher’s Kit” prepared by the 
Association of American Railroads. Both will be useful to 
you and your pupils. School officials and teachers can 
obtain FREE copies by writing to: B. E. Young, Assistant 
to the President, Southern Railway System, Box 1808, 


Washington 13, D. C. 





weather, 50,000 men and women are working on the 
project. They are constantly searching for, and find- 
ing, better ways to serve the transportation needs 
of the South. 

And from the project is coming not only superb 
transportation service, but also steady jobs for 
Southerners .. . huge tax payments to help support 
Southern schools and other public services ... anda 
large volume of railroad dollars to buy the products 
of Southern industry and agriculture. 

Thus, ‘‘The Southern Serves the South’’ isa 
practical project . . . and one that is vital to the con- 
tinued growth and prosperity of the entire South. 
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Coitorial Comment . ... 


REPRESENTATIVE ASSEMBLY HIGHLIGHTS 

Too much happened at the Representative As- 
sembly meeting for us to tell you all about it—but 
here are the highlights: 

Officers elected for 1946 were: Marshall Clark, 
President; Leonard Brickey, Clara Hudgens Erwin, 
Bob Lee, H. H. Turpin, and Jack Smith, Adminis- 
trative Council members from the Second, Third, 
Fifth, Seventh, and Tenth Congressional Districts, 
respectively. And a good bunch it is! 

Howard Dawson, of the N. E. A., provided the 
“rousement” for the occasion by his challenging 
report on Federal Aid to Education. 

Annual Convention dates, says our new Consti- 
tutional Amendment, will hereafter be set by the 
Administrative Council. This year it will be held, as 
formerly, on Easter week end, April 18, 19. Better 
make your hotel reservation early. 

Secretary Drew Gaylor’s report on the status of 
the Tennessee Teachers’ Retirement System gave 
encouraging evidence that the retirement program 
is off to a good start. 

Chairman John A. Thackston, as usual, gave an 
inspiring report of the Code of Ethics Committee. 

Funds for purchasing a building and an automo- 
bile were voted with breath-taking speed. The new 
building has been purchased—409 Seventh Ave., N. 

The Office Staff was increased by addition of an 
Assistant Secretary in Charge of Field Service, and 
a Director of Research and Publications. More 
about these folks in the March issue! 

Dale Taylor presented and secured adoption of a 
resolution seeking amendment of the present law 
forbidding foreign-born American citizens to teach 
in Tennessee schools. 

The Resolutions, Necrology, Elections, and Cre- 
dentials Committees, under Chairmen Bob Lee, 
Edna Sebralla, Joe Brown, and Hobart Smith, “did 
themselves proud.” 

The Legislative Program adopted includes: 

a. A $300 per cost-of-living salary adjustment for 

teachers and school administrators. 

b. A nine-month elementary school term for 
counties which will levy and collect a fifty 
cent elementary school tax. 

c. Sick leave benefits for teachers to be financed 
jointly by state and local governments. 

Other legislative recommendations adopted were: 

a. Appointment by the president of a committee 
to study the present operation of the teacher 
retirement law with a view to proposing need- 
ed amendments to the Representative Assem- 
bly at its meeting in 1947. 

b. Appointment by the president of a committee 
to work with the State Department of Educa- 
tion in the preparation of such amendments 
as may be needed to make effective our com- 
pulsory attendance law. 


FOR FEBRUARY, 1946 


c. Appointment by the president of a committee 
to work with the state departments of health 
and education in the preparation of plans for 
an adequate health program for the state. 

d. Appointment by the president of a committee 
to work with the State Department of Educa- 
tion in studying the possibilities of using 
teacher merit as a basis for salary schedules. 

e. Appointment by the president of a committee 
to study possible sources of additional state 
revenue. 

f. Support of a constitutional convention for 
the purpose of enabling the state to modernize 
its tax structure. 

g. Support of such regulations as may be neces- 
sary to guarantee efficiency in transportation 
and school building construction. 

h. Adequate state appropriations for higher ed- 
ucation. 

i. Support of such recommendations of the State 
Educational Survey Committee as the Admin- 
istrative Council may deem appropriate for 
inclusion in the T. E. A. legislative program. 

Plans for the campaign to secure public support 

of the legislative program will be included in the 
March issue of THE TENNESSEE TEACHER. 


The National Education Association has distrib- 
uted to the state education associations a new doc- 
umentary film on the place and importance of the 
teacher in American life, entitled ASSIGNMENT 
TOMORROW. This film of twenty-six minutes is 
followed immediately by a trailer film of seven 
minutes which describes the relationship of the 
local, state, and national professional organizations 
and presents the program of the N. E. A. 

Every teacher in America should see this film; 
it will do much to build pride in the teaching pro- 
fession. 

Every high school student should see this film 
as part of his preparation for selecting a career; 
it will encourage capable young people to consider 
teaching as a career. 

Every student in teacher education institutions 
should see it; it will inspire these teachers of to- 
morrow with a new zeal in the profession for 
which they are preparing. 

Every layman interested in the education of 
American youth should see this picture; it will 
impress him with the significance of education in 
our nation’s life. 

Prints of the film may be obtained by writing 
J. E. Arnold, University of Tennessee, Knoxville. 
Before requesting loan of the film prepare a sched- 
ule and make necessary arrangements for showing 
the film to all lay organizations which should see 
it while it is in your community. 








American 
Book 
Company 


300 Pike Street 





The New English 
series that 
really teaches 


GRAMMAR 


Supt. of Schools, Philadelphia 


Dr. Matilda Bailey 
English Teacher, Upper Darby 
Senior High School, Pa. 


Emphasizing essentials, this rew English series 
presents a well-rounded language program that 
has been developed carefully to produce results in 
the most efficient manner. Each of the facets of 
English teaching—oral and written composition, 
capitalization, punctuation, grammar, and usage— 
is part of the cumulative pattern. Graded care- 
fully, and taught one step at a time, each step 
is developed, maintained, reviewed, and tested 
thoroughly. Technical vocabulary is developed 
and word building exercises are emphasized. 






Dr. Alexander J. Stoddard 


Dr. William Dodge Lewis 





Texts 
W orkbooks 
Tests 


Cincinnati 2, Ohio 


Provision is made for 


Manuals 


individual differences. 











LEARNING TO COMPUTE 
by Schorling-Clark-Potter-Deady 


Two booklets presenting a program of indi- 
vidualized practice in the arithmetic funda- 
mentals. Book I gives practice on new processes 
up to and including per cent, ratio, and business 
arithmetic. Book II reviews, gives high school 
students a refresher program, and was selected 
by the United States Armed Forces Institute 
for individual study by service men. 


HUNDRED-PROBLEM 


ARITHMETIC TEST 
by Schorling-Clark- Potter 


In alignment with the best current practice in 
arithmetic teaching and standardized on a com- 
prehensive national population. Designed to 
survey computational abilities in grades seven 
to twelve, the items are arranged in five sections: 
Addition, Subtraction, Multiplication, Division, 
Fractions, Decimals, and Per Cents. 


World Book Company 
Yonkers-on-Hudson 5, New York 


Represented by C. R. James, Greenfield, Tennessee 





‘ Viakes arithmetic natural and vital to children 


NUMBER READINESS SERIES 
6 books for grades III-VIII 


Campbell @ Wren @ Osburn 


Problems are set in situations familiar and inter- 
esting to the child; in the later books problems 
assume more adult social significance. Processes 
are taught when the child is ready for them and 
interested in them. The gradual treatment of 
certain topics over a period of several grades pre- 
vents “pigeonhole” learning — makes for cumu- 
lative, integrated skill. 





Eight books—a complete, soundly devel- 
oped program of arithmetic practice for 


grades I-VITI 
Arithmetic for Use 


WREN, RANDALL and others 


For use with Heath’s NUMBER READI- 
NESS SERIES or any other standard 
arithmetic text organized in accordance 
with recent research. 








D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 
29 Pryor Street, N.E. Atlanta 3, Ga. 
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President Truman Recommends 
Federal Aid to Education 


Makes strong statement to Congress 
in annual message, January 21, 1946 


Although the major responsibility for financing education rests with the states, some assistance has 
long been given by the federal government. Further assistance is desirable and essential. There are 
many areas and some whole states where good schools cannot be provided without imposing an undue 
local tax burden on the citizens. It is essential to provide adequate elementary and secondary schools 
everywhere, and additional educational opportunities for large numbers of people beyond the secondary 
level. Accordingly, I repeat the proposal of last year’s Budget Message that the federal government 
provide financial aid to assist the states in assuring more nearly equal opportunities for a good educa- 
tion. The proposed federal grants for current educational expenditures should be made for the pur- 
pose of improving the educational system where improvement is most needed. They should not be used 
to replace existing non-federal expenditures, or even to restore merely the situation which existed 
before the war. 


In the future we expect incomes considerably higher than before the war. Higher incomes should 
make it possible for state and local governments and for individuals to support higher and more nearly 
adequate expenditures for education. But inequality among the states will still remain, and federal 
help will still be needed. 

As a part of our total public works program, consideration should be given to the need for providing 
adequate buildings for schools and other educational institutions. In view of current arrears in the 
construction of educational facilities, I believe that legislation to authorize grants for educational facil- 
ities, to be matched by similar expenditures by state and local authorities, should receive the favorable 
consideration of the Congress. 

The federal government has not sought, and will not seek, to dominate education in the states. It 
should continue its historic role of leadership and advice and, for the purpose of equalizing educational 
opportunity, it should extend further financial support to the cause of education in areas where this is 


desirable. 





The above statement has just been received together with the following letter from the National Education Asso- 
ciation: 

There should be an immediate and a wide response from the teaching profession and from laymen interested in 
the education of youth. This response should take the form of short letters of commendation and appreciation 
addressed to President Harry S. Truman, The White House, Washington, D. C. 


Act now! We should have thousands of responses on the President’s desk at once. If the President is made to 
feel that he has large support for his views on federal aid to strengthen public education without federal control, it 
will greatly encourage him to throw his resources behind this important objective. 


We are working in a great cause. Only through knowledge, understanding, and high purpose can the youth of 
our nation come prepared to the tasks they are inheriting. To this end the President made his significant reeommenda- 
tion to Congress earlier in the week. Let us rally with him in support of this purpose by letting him know that there 
are many thousands of American citizens who agree with him. Write him, urge others to write. 
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Tennessee Looks Ahead 


in Public Education® 


GOVERNOR JIM McCORD 





It is always a pleasure to speak 
to those who serve in the public 
school system of Tennessee. I 
am, and have been for many years, 
tremendously interested in what 


you are doing for our state. I . 


have watched your labors year 
after year and have always re- 
joiced in your successes. When I 
first thought of offering myself 
for the office of governor, one of 
the primary considerations was 
that it might afford me an oppor- 
tunity to fulfill a lifelong ambi- 
tion to do something for the pub- 
lic schools of our great state. . . 

A nation at war recognized the 
value and importance of the pub- 
lic schools. And now, as we go 
forward into the years of peace, 
we must continue to recognize the 
potential power and importance 
of public education. And, fortu- 
nately, people are more interested 
today than ever before in their 
schools. They want to know if the 
schools are looking ahead and 
planning to meet the needs of 
their boys and girls in the tomor- 
row. Furthermore, they are in- 
terested in knowing what edu- 
cational opportunities are now be- 
ing offered to our returning vet- 
Pens. .... 

In recognition of this, the last 
General Assembly, on my recom- 
mendation, appropriated a million 
dollars per annum to be used ex- 
clusively in connection with the 
veterans’ education program in 
Tennessee. This money is avail- 
able to be used through the var- 
ious public educational agencies 
of our state in any manner which 
will implement the training and 
preparation of our veterans to 
assume again their place in the 
civilian life of Tennessee and 
America. 

The veterans’ education pro- 
gram in Tennessee is being ad- 
ministered by the Division of 
Veterans’ Education in the State 
Department of Education which 


*Address delivered before T.P.S.O.A., Jan- 
uary 11, 1946. 
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has already set up standards un- 
der which it has approved nearly 
2,000 establishments. These estab- 
lishments are offering what is 
called “on-the-job” training—that 
is, the veteran accepts a position 
or job and learn while he earns. 


Those who are professionally 
and administratively responsible 
for public education have an op- 
portunity such as, in my opinion, 
has never presented itself before. 
This is the time to examine our 
schools to see what they are like, 
to see what their needs are, and 
to see what their shortcomings 


. are so that the schools may be 


improved and may render the ed- 
ucational services which are de- 
manded today and also in the to- 
morrow. In keeping with this 
thought, it was a pleasure last 
year to sponsor legislation to pro- 
vide funds to conduct a study of 
public education in Tennessee; 
and I look forward to the report 
of the survey staff in order that 
we may plan properly over a long 
period of time for a modern edu- 
cational program to meet the 
needs not only of Tennessee’s 
school children, but also of her 
adult population as well. 

In the study of our entire edu- 
cational system, I feel sure that 
the conservation of our vital re- 
sources will not be overlooked. 
There is an erosion of human re- 
sources as well as of soil. Illness 
and disease, much of which are 
preventable, are enemies of health 
and happiness. The application 
of scientific knowledge concern- 
ing the cause and the means of 
control of communicable diseases 
can only be made when and if 
more of our people know more 
about the nature of such prevent- 
able diseases as tuberculosis, ty- 
phoid fever, diphtheria, and oth- 
ers which are taking an annual 
toll of our citizenry. I am de- 
lighted, therefore, to report that 
quite recently the State Depart- 
ments of Education and Health 
have worked out administrative 
relationships whereby there can 





be and will be a pooling of the 
resources and facilities of both 
agencies to the end that effective 
health education will become a 
fundamental and not an incidental 
part of the instruction offered in 
our entire public educational sys- 
tem. Such a program will en- 
lighten not only the children, but 
also the grownups of our state, 
and will inform all as to how bet- 
ter to avail themselves of health 
services and health facilities 
which are being expanded. The 
full use or the failure to use all 
such facilities will largely depend 
upon how well or how poorly the 
people understand what should be 
done and why it is necessary. Ed- 
ucation is, therefore, the most ef- 
fective tool for mass attack in 
attaining these highly desirable 
objectives. A coordinated and in- 
tegrated program of health edu- 
cation has and will continue to 
have my personal and official sup- 
port. In my judgment, there can 
never be an adequate public 
health program in Tennessee until 
basic health knowledge and health 
practices are incorporated into our 
entire public educational system 
at all levels, and all school and 
health personnel formulate and 
carry into execution a scientific 
health program that will padlock 
numerous diseases now unhappily 
prevalent in our state. 

As I have already said to other 
school groups, it was a great pleas- 
ure to me to have had a small 
part last year in securing a bien- 
nial legislative appropriation for 
public education amounting to 
$7,604,066, more money for public 
schools than was ever provided in 
any biennium of any preceding 
state administration in Tennessee. 

I am glad that the teachers of 
Tennessee today are receiving 
higher salaries than they did five 
years ago, and yet, I realize that 
in spite of the increased salaries, 
the purchasing power of the dol- 
lar, according to figures prepared 
by the National Education Asso- 
ciation, has been reduced to the 
point where the increased salaries 
in many instances will not pur- 
chase as much as the old salaries 
of five years ago. 

I am, therefore, in favor of in- 
creased salaries for teachers and 
expect to do what I can in this 
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However, we all realize 


respect. 
and know that increased appro- 


priations are contingent upon in- 


creased revenues. Therefore, if 
we are able to find and secure 
legislative support for additional 
revenue, I shall lend my support 
to the end that the salaries of 
teachers are further increased, 
commensurate with the service 
they perform. 

In this connection I wish to 
express my appreciation for the 
opportunity which the Legislative 
Committee of the Tennessee Edu- 
cation Association has given me 
to study its recommendations of 
legislation to be considered by the 
General Assembly in 1947. 

I have gone over these recom- 
mendations very carefully and be- 
lieve that the additional funds 
which have been requested for 
public education are not out of 
line with the needs of the public 
schools. Personally, I hope that 
increased revenues may make pos- 
sible the enactment of this rec- 
ommended legislation. 

I am in sympathy with the Leg- 
islative Committee’s recommen- 
dation that a-minimum-cost-of- 
living-salary adjustment for each 
teacher be made and distributed 
over nine months. This, in my 
opinion, is a reasonable request. 

Coming from a small rural coun- 
ty, I am aware of the need of 
a nine-month elementary school 
term for our rural boys and girls 
as well as for our city boys and 
girls. I can, therefore, heartily 
agree with your Legislative Com- 
mittee’s recommendations that 
funds be made available to pro- 
vide a nine-month elementary 
term on an optional basis to coun- 
ties which levy and collect a fifty- 
cent elementary school tax. 

It gave me sincere pleasure to 
have had a part in the enactment 
of legislation setting up Tennes- 
see’s new Teachers’ Retirement 
System, which for the first time 
in the history of Tennessee pro- 
vided retirement allowances to 
these worthy servants of Tennes- 
see, the public school teachers, in 
their declining years. 

In discussing the operation of 
the retirement system with school 
People and others in various parts 
of the state, I have come to the 
conclusion that it needs some 
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amendments which should be 
made at the next meeting of the 
State General Assembly. For ex- 
ample, I understand that there are 
some of our retired teachers who 
are now receiving retirement al- 
lowances as little as three dollars 
a month. This pittance is not in 
keeping with the intended pur- 
pose or spirit of the retirement 
legislation, and I shall, therefore, 
recommend that the teacher re- 
tirement law be amended by plac- 
ing a floor of not less that twenty 
dollars per month under payments 
to retired teachers. 

In view of the fact that we al- 
ready have the teacher retirement 
system machinery, I believe that 
the teacher retirement law could 
also be improved by another 
amendment to authorize the pay- 
ment of sick benefits to teachers. 
If this benefit were added to the 
others already offered, it would 
round out the teacher retirement 
plan and would provide full pro- 
tection to teachers against loss of 
time not only on account of dis- 
ability and old age, but also on 
account of sickness. 

In keeping with our desire to 
improve the educational system 
of our state, it has been my pleas- 
ure to work for a more effective 
system of higher education in Ten- 
nessee. It is realized that our 
public schools can do their work 
properly only to the extent that 
they are staffed by competent per- 
sonnel. It is for this reason that 
the training of teachers in our 
institutions of higher learning is 
of so great importance. But our 
institutions of higher learning 
must not only train teachers for 
today and tomorrow, but they 
must also train the leaders in all 
of our professions in order that 
Tennessee may have that leader- 
ship which is needed to develop 
the vast human and natural re- 
sources with which our state is 
so greatly blessed. 

I would like for the school peo- 
ple of this state to know that, as 
many federal bills to extend aid 
to the states are being offered or 
suggested in the Congress, your 
state administration is keeping 
abreast of these developments and 
studying them in the light of the 
best interests of the State of Ten- 
nessee, especially as they pertain 


to all phases of our public schools’ 
needs. 

I am cognizant of the possibili- 
ties of securing surplus property 
from the federal government to be 
used in the schools of Tennessee, 
both on the elementary and high 
school level, and also on the col- 
lege and university level, to make 
better programs of education pos- 
sible through better instructional 
equipment. I have assured our 
United States Commissioner of 
Education, Dr. John W. Stude- 
baker, of my cooperation in the 
program to secure surplus prop- 
erty for the schools, and I have 
approved Commissioner Dossett’s 
appointment of Mr. Harvey Mar- 
shall as director of the new State 
Educational Agency for Surplus 
Property. 

And so may we all labor and 
work together in the interest of 
improving Tennessee’s education- 
al system to the end that every 
child and adult in this state, re- 
gardless as to whether he lives 
in one of our large cities or in 
the poorest county in the state, 
may have made available to him 
those educational opportunities to 
which he is entitled as a Tennes- 
sean and as an American citizen. 
May we strive to build into our 
boys and girls character and citi- 
zenship for tomorrow so that they 
may carry on in the building of 
America. 


Public education is a great in- 
strument of social change. 
Through it, if we so desire, we can 
make our country more nearly a 
democracy without classes. To do 
so will require the efforts of us 
all—teachers, administrators, tax- 
payers, and statesmen. Education 
is a social process, perhaps the 
most important process in deter- 
mining the future of our coun- 
try; it should command a far 
larger portion of our national in- 
come than it does today.—James 
B. Conant. 


Every human being is intended 
to have a character of his own; 
to be what no other is, and to do 
what no other can do.—Ellery 
Channing. 
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HOWARD A. DAWSON 
Director of Rural Service 
National Education Association 
Washington, D. C. 





The maintenance of adequate 
educational facilities and oppor- 
tunities for the children and youth 
of America is possible only to 
the extent to which v’ell qualified, 
competent, and loyal teachers can 
be held in the profession and the 
most capable youth can be in- 
duced to enter teaching as a ca- 
reer. 


The Supply of Teachers 


Since the beginning of the war 
the American people have been 
losing the battle on the home front 
through the loss of teachers. 
Since 1942 the annual number of 
teachers new to their jobs has 
been about twice the annual num- 
ber before the war. In some states 
the turnover cxceeded fifty per 
cent. In the rural areas and small 
towns throughout the nation the 
loss of teachers has been intoler- 
ably destructive. Over 200,000 
teachers have left the profession 
since Pearl Harbor. In 1933-1934 
more than 50,000 emergency teach- 
ing certificates had been issued to 
help fill the gap. In addition, 
thousands of teaching positions 
have been abolished, important 
subjects dropped, and classrooms 
have been overcrowded. 

The situation is getting no bet- 
ter fast. The reports from all 
parts of the nation show that the 
scramble to get teachers is as 
acute as ever. Teachers in large 
numbers who went into war work 
or into armed services do not in- 
tend to return to teaching. The 
enrollments in colleges preparing 
teachers declined sixty per cent 
during the war because of higher 
pay in other types of work and 
because of the large number of 
young people going into the armed 
services. Enrollments in teachers 
colleges are up again this year, 
but the college officials report that 
but few of the students are pre- 
paring. for elementary school 
teaching and that many of the 





*From an address to the Representative 
Assembly of the Tennessee Education Asso- 
ciation, Nashville, January 11, 1946. 
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students do not intend to teach 
at all. 


Teachers’ Salaries and the 
Educational Crisis 

The cause of the crisis in edu- 
cation is not a shortage of quali- 
fied persons to teach school; the 
shortage is in funds to pay living 
wages to teachers so as to meet 
the competition of the federal gov- 
ernment and of private industry. 

The national average for teach- 
ers’ salaries, increasing numbers 
of whom should have a college 
education or a master’s degree, is 
now only $1,755, for rural teachers 
only $1,018, and for urban teachers 
only $2,013. Compare these sal- 
aries with the average salary of 
federal government employees, 
excluding military personnel, $2,- 
235, and employees in manufac- 
turing industries, $2,363. 

Five out of every hundred 
American teachers—44,000—were 
paid less than $600 or $11.50 per 
week in 1943-1944. Thirty out 
of every hundred—240,000—were 
paid less than $1,200 or $23.00 per 
week. 

Living costs throughout the 
country have risen at least thirty 
per cent since August, 1939. Some 
estimates are as high as forty-five 
per cent. Teachers’ salaries have 
risen on the average by about 
thirty per cent, not any more than 
enough to offset the rising cost of 
living. But it should be remem- 
bered that during this same time 
teachers have had to pay federal 
income taxes not previously re- 
quired of them. 


National Wage Policy and 
Teachers’ Salaries 

The national policy has now be- 
come one of increasing wages and 
holding down prices. It is known 
for a certainty that a high level 
of national income and a broad 
distribution of it are essential to 
the national economy and pros- 
perity. Wages are being increased 
and will be still further increased. 
The industrial strikers do not get 
all they ask, but the granting of 
an eighteen per cent wage in- 
crease by the major oil companies 





The Teacher Situation and Federal Aid” 


is probably typical of what can 
be expected. 

The Congress is now in the proc- 
ess of enacting a law to raise the 
pay of federal employees by at 
least eleven per cent and perhaps 
by as much as twenty per cent. 

It is highly probable that a min- 
imum wage law providing for 
sixty-five cents per hour ($26.00) 
per week) for employees in pri- 
vate business and industry will be 
enacted by the Congress. 

The public school teachers, 
principals, and supervisors consti- 
tute about 912,000 employees in 
our nation. What happens to their 
pay checks is also important to 
the national economy. We are 
now hearing a great deal about 
the workers in the motor vehicle 
industry and in the steel indus- 
try, but it should be kept in mind 
that there are at least a hundred 
thousand more employees in pub- 
lic schools than ordinarily in those 
two major industries. 

The school administrators, 
boards of education, local taxing 
authorities, and state legislatures 
who think they can return to the 
prewar policy of teachers’ salaries 
are in for a deserved disillusion- 
ment. A policy of retrenchment, 
to say nothing of the failure to 
increase teachers’ salaries, would 
not only drive competent teachers 
from the profession, but would 
be contrary to the only economic 
policy compatible with national 
safety. 

It will be a national disgrace if 
we permit a third of our public 
school teachers to work for a 
wage less than the minimum fixed 
by law for common laborers. 


National Ability to Increase 
Teachers’ Salaries 


The American people are amply 
able to pay the teachers salaries 
commensurate with the economic 
contribution the teachers make 
and with the cultural standards of 
living teachers ought to maintain. 
During the five-year period, 1935- 
1939, the annual average earnings 
in salaries and wages for all in- 
dustries was about $40,000,000,000; 
it is now 2.8 times that amount 
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or about $113,000,000,000. Com- 
parable figures for cash farm in- 
come are $8,000,000,000 and $20,- 
600,000,000 or an increase of about 
2.6 times. 

The United States government 
is not without resources to guar- 
antee the funds needed to pay ade- 
quate salaries to teachers. Con- 
gress recently enacted a $5,900,- 
000,000 tax relief bill designed pri- 
marily to benefit 900 biggest cor- 
porations making excessive prof- 
its and 99,000 wealthiest individ- 
ual taxpayers. (For particulars, 
see N. E. A. Journal, January, 
1946, p. 20.) Congress can find 
nearly $6,000,000,000 tax relief 
mostly for the rich, but thus far 
has balked at passing a bill to pro- 
vide even five per cent of that 
amount to improve the education 
of American school children. 


Federal Aid for Education 

The primary condition for the 
improvement of teachers’ salaries, 
especially in the Southern States, 
is federal aid to the states for 
assisting them in the financing of 
education. 

Some of the states are making 
heroic effort to improve teachers’ 
salaries. The great, young, lib- 
eral, progressive governor of 
Georgia, the Honorable Ellis Ar- 
nall, has announced that in a ses- 
sion of the Georgia Legislature to 
convene the fourteenth of this 
month funds will be provided to 
increase the annual salaries of 
Georgia teachers by fifty per cent 
and to pay the teachers twelve 
months in the year. Yet when 
that is done the average annual 
salary of teachers in Georgia will 
be only $1,390 which barely equals 
the sixty-five cents per hour min- 
imum wage about to be required 
by the Congress for common la- 
borers. 

The economic necessity for fed- 
eral aid has been so thoroughly 
established and should now be so 
well known as to require no fur- 
ther discussion. In a nutshell it 
is this: There are great inequali- 
ties in the economic ability of the 
States to pay for education. These 
inequalities have been relatively 
constant for many decades. Fur- 
thermore, the states with the least 
economic ability to raise public 
revenues have many more chil- 
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dren in proportion to adult popu- 
lation than the richer states. A 
few pertinent facts will illustrate 
the point. 

In 1943, the per capita income 
in California was $1,429; in West 
Virginia, $688; in Tennessee, $649; 
in Mississippi, $484. The number 
of children five to seventeen years 
old per 1,000 population in 1943 in 
California was 172; in West Vir- 
ginia, 281 (the highest in the na- 
tion); in Tennessee, 249; in Mis- 
sissippi, 263. 

The Present Status of Federal 
Aid Legislation 

The legislation calculated to 
remedy the situation, the Thomas- 
Hill-Ramspeck Bill, S. 181 and H. 
R. 4929 (formerly H. R. 1296), is 
now pending in Congress. Three 
important things have recently 
happened concerning this legisla- 
tion: 

(1) A subcommittee of the Sen- 
ate Committee on Education and 
Labor has been named to draft a 
report and prepare an amended 
bill for the consideration of the 
whole committee. There is no 
doubt of favorable action by the 
subcommittee and the whole com- 
mittee. 

(2) The House Education Com- 
mittee drafted a new version of 
the bill to authorize federal aid 
for equalization in the amount of 
$50,000,000 for 1946-1947 and $100,- 
000,000 per year thereafter. By a 
surprising vote of ten to nine the 
committee then refused to report 
the bill favorably to the House. 

(3) Under the leadership of 
Congressman Ramspeck the House 
Committee for the Support of 
Federal Aid for Public Schools 
has been organized as a bloc to 
foster federal aid legislation. This 
is a bipartisan committee under 
the cochairmanship of Congress- 
man Jennings Randolph (Demo- 
crat, West Viriginia) and Con- 
gressman Everett M. Dirksen (Re- 
publican, Illinois). 


Legislation in Prospect 


It now seems very probable that 
legislation for federal aid in pros- 
pect will carry the following pro- 
visions: 

1. The legislation will support 

equalization objectives. 

2. It will limit aid to public schools. 

3. State control of education will be 

preserved? 


4. An objective formula for allotting 
federal aid to the states will be 
approved. 

5. Minority groups will be guaran- 
teed not less than their propor- 
tionate share of the federal aid 
authorized in the legislation, 

6. Factors in the formula will prob- 
ably include the number of chil- 
dren to be educated, the relative 
ability of the several states to 
provide basic educational oppor- 
tunity for youth, and state effort 
to support their own schools. 


What Next? 

Evidently the next step is for 
the Senate Committee on Educa- 
tion and Labor to report the bill 
to the Senate and for the Senate 
to pass it. Prospects for such ac- 
tion are good. The bill will then 
go to the House, where the fight 
under the leadership of the House 
Committee for the Support of Fed- 
eral Aid will be renewed. 

This is no time to give up the 
battle for federal aid for educa- 
tion. 


Encyclopaedia 
Britannica Films 


The Encyclopaedia Britannica 
Films, Inc., and Ginn and Com- 
pany, publisher of school text- 
books, announced today a plan for 
cooperative editorial research in 
the production of new texts and 
classroom films. 

The plan is expected to develop 
new methods of integrating text- 
books and audio-visual teaching 
materials for a more unified and 
effective interpretation of the 
school curriculum. According to 
the plan, both companies will con- 
sult frequently and exchange re- 
search findings in order to make 
both classroom films and text- 
books more perfectly complement 
each other. 

The cooperative agreement in 
no manner alters the corporate 
relationship of the two companies. 
Encyclopaedia Britannica Films 
already has a similar working 
agreement with another school 
textbook publishing firm, D. C. 
Heath and Company, for planning 
better correlation between text- 
books and films. 

& 

Ignorance is costly to the country, 
as draft rejections show. We need to 
extend rather than curtail the services 
of our public schools and libraries to- 
day.—David D. Terry, Member, Ap- 


propriations Committee, U. S. House 
of Representatives. 
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The Survey of Public Education in Tennessee 


A Timely Stock Taking and Planning of Qur Program of Public Education 


C. H. GILMORE 
E. A. WATERS 
Coordinators 
State Survey of Public Education 





The General Assembly during 
its 1945 session made provisions 
for an extensive survey of Ten- 
nessee’s program of public edu- 
cation. The following words of 
the Act authorizing the study in- 
dictate its nature and intent: 

“It shall be the duty of the Com- 
missioner of Education, through the 
appropriate Division of the State De- 
partment of Education . . . to direct a 
study of public education in Tennessee 
and report his findings to the Governor 
and the General Assembly of the State 
at the opening of its regular session 
in January, 1947, with recommenda- 
tions of such measures and such re- 
visions of the school code as may be 
found necessary for increasing the 
efficiency and equalizing the benefits 
of public education throughout the 
State, and it is declared to be the intent 
of the Legislature that such recom- 
mendations as are made may lead 
eventually to the installation of as 
nearly an ideal program of public edu- 
cation as possible. . .” 

The Act also authorized the 
Commissioner to appoint such 
local committees throughout the 
state as may be necessary to con- 
duct the study. A complete anal- 
ysis of the Act shows that it 
was the intent to have the study 
conducted by the State Depart- 
ment together with the superin- 
tendents, principals, supervisors, 
and teachers of the state, as well 
as members of the college and 
university staffs. Thus the study 
is to be one conducted by the 
school people of the state, rather 
than by a group of specialists 
from without the state. 

There are a number of factors 
which combine to make this an 
opportune time to take stock of 
our educational program and to 
plan its future. First may be 
mentioned the fact that during 
the war many of our better 
trained and experienced teachers 
have left the profession to enter 
the armed services and industries. 
There has resulted a critical 
shortage in the number of teach- 
ers available to staff our school 
systems. This situation is further 
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aggravated by the fact that the 
supply of new teachers has been 
greatly reduced because few pros- 
pective teachers are now in train- 
ing in the colleges and universi- 
ties. During the past four years 
the gaps in our teaching ranks 
have been filled by many individ- 
uals who for altruistic reasons 
were willing to teach temporarily, 
but who do not intend to continue 
in the profession. These consid- 
erations indicate the importance 
of determining the facts regard- 
ing the present and potential 
supply of teachers, determining 
the factors influencing individuals 
to select or reject the teaching 
profession, and evaluating the in- 
structional program now avail- 
able to youth in the schools. Once 
these facts are gathered and an- 
alyzed a sound basis can be laid 
for improving the status of the 
teaching profession, and for bet- 
tering the instructional program 
in our schools. 

Another factor which makes 
the survey of our educational 
program timely is that during the 
war the construction of school 
buildings was necessarily cur- 
tailed, with the consequence that 
many communities in Tennessee 
now have urgent needs for new 
school buildings. These needs are 
accompanied in many instances 
by delayed programs of consoli- 
dation and improvement of trans- 
portation facilities. Here again 
it is evidently timely to take stock 
of our present facilities, resources, 
and needs, and to develop imme- 
diate and long range plans for 
adequate buildings, consolidation 
of schools, and efficient transpor- 
tation of pupils. 

A casual analysis of facts re- 
garding education in Tennessee 
indicates that too few of Tennes- 
see’s youth enrolled in public 
school, that a large number who 
are enrolled do not attend regu- 
larly, and that a considerable 
number fail to complete more 
than the fourth grade. More 


specifically, information  con- 
tained in the 1940 United States 
census and in the annual reports 
of the State Department of Edu- 
cation shows that approximately 
one hundred thousand of Tennes- 
see’s school-age youth are not en- 
rolled in any school, that an addi- 
tional one hundred thousand of 
the youth enrolled in school do 
not attend regularly, and that in 
1940 there were over three hun- 
dred thousand adults in Tennes- 
see who had not completed more 
than the fourth grade of school 
work. There is considerable evi- 
dence to indicate that a greater 
number of our youth will enroll 
in our public schools, that an in- 
creasing number of adults will 
continue or supplement their edu- 
cation, and that a large number 
of veterans will seek admission to 
our high schools and colleges. It 
is quite probable that the requests 
of those seeking admission to our 
schools will involve much more 
than passive acceptance of pres- 
ent instructional offerings and 
that youth, adults, and veterans 
will expect—perhaps demand— 
that our schools assume new and 
highly practical educational serv- 
ices and functions. These con- 
siderations emphasize the timeli- 
ness of a study designed to take 
stock of our educational facilities, 
program offerings, and instruc- 
tional procedures and to work 
toward their improvement. 

As was pointed out above the 
State Department of Education 
has primary responsibility for in- 
itiating and carrying forward a 
broad study of our program of 
public education. Consequently 
the Department has carried the 
study through its preliminary 
stages and, in consultation with 
various groups in the state, has 
developed its general pattern or 
design of the study to include five 
major problems. A brief com- 
ment upon each of these problems 
will serve to describe some of the 
more specific aspects of the study. 
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One problem the study will 
seek to answer is the question: 
What are the educational needs 
in Tennessee that should be met 
through a program of public edu- 
cation? A careful investigation 
of this question should lead to a 
definite analysis of such questions 
as: What number of youth and 
adults will seek the services of 
our program of public education? 
What kinds of services will they 
seek? Thus it is assumed that in 
order to plan our program of 
public education intelligently, we 
need to know how many individu- 
als are to be trained, and in what 
they are to be trained. 

A second general problem or 
question involves an attempt to 
determine objectively the char- 
acter of our present program of 
public education — to find out 
what we now have as a result of 
the state’s investments in educa- 
tion. In this connection com- 
mittees have been appointed to 
determine the present organiza- 
tion and administration of our 
program of public education, the 
means by which our present pro- 
gram is financed, the character of 
the present administrative and 
teaching personnel, the adequacy 
of our school plants, grounds, and 
transportation, and the character 
of our present instructional pro- 
gram. In the study of the instruc- 
tional program an attempt will be 
made to do more than merely list 
the course offerings in our pro- 
gram. A serious effort will be 
made to determine the kind of in- 
struction which pupils receive in 
the basic skills, in citizenship, in 
health, and in preparation for col- 
lege and the professions. This 
phase of the survey will be car- 
ried on largely through case 
studies of a number of our ele- 
mentary and high school pro- 
grams. 

The presidents of the state col- 
leges and the university have as- 
sumed major responsibility for 
studies dealing with the state’s 
program of higher education. As 
a result of preliminary meetings 
of the presidents the decision was 
reached to include in this phase 
of the survey studies concerning 
the curricula, faculty personnel, 
the financing of higher education, 
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appraisal of physical plants, and 
of present and potential study 
personnel. It has been agreed 
that the presidents will appoint 
from their faculties subcommit- 
tees to undertake these several 
investigations. 

If the facts are gathered con- 
cerning the general problems just 
commented upon, we should then 
be in a position to define some of 
the shortages in our present pro- 
gram of public education, that is 
to say, once knowing what we 
need, and what we now have, it 
should be possible to identify 
some of the shortcomings of pub- 
lic education in Tennessee. Other 
phases of the survey will, as a 
consequence, include a determina- 
tion and statement of the next 
practical steps that can be taken 
to improve the state’s educational 
program. In other words, it is 
assumed that the next steps 
toward relieving our shortcom- 
ings in the organization and ad- 
ministration of our schools, in our 
school buildings, transportation 
facilities, teaching and adminis- 
trative personnel, and in our in- 
structional program, can be de- 
termined and stated. 

It is further assumed that it 
would be more constructive to 
point out these next practical 
steps that the state can take in 
the improvement of its program 
of public education than to point 
out only the long range goals 
toward which the state should 
work. 

To summarize briefly, the cur- 
rent survey of public education 
is a cooperative analysis of the 
state’s educational needs, of the 
present facilities and resources 
for meeting these needs, of the 
inefficiencies and shortages of our 
present program, and finally, the 
development of next steps that 
can be taken to improve our 
schools. The cooperative char- 
acter of the study, together with 
the fact that it is being carried on 
by school people within the state, 
presents a challenge to all persons 
interested in the improvement of 
our schools. As the study pro- 
gresses school faculties and other 
local groups will be requested to 
assist in many phases of the sur- 
vey. 
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It is the hope of the State De- 
partment that the survey will be 
a means of our becoming better 
informed in regard to our schools, 
and of enlisting the cooperative 
thinking and effort of school and 
lay personnel in the improvement 
of Tennessee’s program of public 
education. 

One St. Louis bus driver diplomati- 
cally admonishes his passengers with: 
“Kindly push each other to the rear, 


please.”—The Christian Science Moni- 
tor. 
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“Mind your own business.” 

“Do your own work.” 

“Don’t talk to your neighbor.’ 

“Don’t leave your seat.” 

These are familiar school rules. 
Teachers used to think that was 
the way to maintain good disci- 
pline. Keep youngsters separated. 
Don’t let them have a chance to 
misbehave. 

Maybe such rules were all right 
for schools that thought their job 
was finished when they had 
drilled on the three R’s and other 
school subjects. Now we see that 
rules which tried to prevent 
youngsters from misbehaving 
kept them from learning how to 
behave. The rules prevented 
them from learning that impor- 
tant fourth R—relationships, how 
to get along with people. 

The three-R school did not 
worry if it turned youngsters in- 
to self-centered individualists. 
This is a competitive world, the 
teachers believed. School should 
prepare people to get along in 
such a world. The four-R school 
knows children and grownups in 
this world probably will always 
have to deal with competition. 
But it is clearly seen by teachers 
in four-R schools that there is 
only one safe way to get along in 
a world that is so full of fear and 
suspicion and hatred and that is 
by learning to get along with all 
kinds of people. More than that, 
people must learn to bear a 
genuinely friendly feeling toward 
all kinds of people, in their own 
country and outside. That is the 
only sound basis for decent 
human relationships. That is the 
only hope of survival for every- 
body. 

We need a lot more four-R 
schools. People can learn to be 
more friendly at heart. People 
can learn to get along together 
and to work in group ways to 
solve the tough problems the 
world is facing today. Schools 
must find out how they can do 


, 
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their part in helping people to 
learn the things the new R in- 
volves. In other words there are 
some skills to be taught that are 
quite different from reading and 
spelling. There is an important 
job of educating the emotions that 
is quite different from teaching a 
person to add and subtract. 


How to Go About Teaching the 
Fourth R 


There are three approaches to 
the job of improving human re- 
lationships. Teachers must use 
all of them. 


Creating a Friendly and Relaxed 
Atmosphere 


The first approach to educating 
for relationships is through the 
atmosphere created in the class- 
rooms—the psychological climate 
so to speak. The best climate is 
one in which the teacher sets a 
tone of friendliness. Youngsters 
learn much about good human 
relationships by living in the 
midst of them. It is essential that 
they see parents and teachers 
treating one another with respect 
and consideration. It is essential 
also that they see teachers treat- 
ing each and every pupil with 
respect. 

To be sure, some youngsters are 
aggravating and sometimes it is 
hard to hold back a biting remark. 
Many teachers can sympathize 
with the teacher who wrote: 


Everything Nicholas does rubs me 
the wrong way. He is constantly get- 
ting close to another child and talking 
in his ear. He often looks up with 
an expression which indicates that he 
is expecting to be corrected. He has a 
voice that carries across the room. He 
jumps up and runs to sharpen a pencil 
just as some work is beginning. Even 
his very movements annoy me; he 
walks with his right shoulder lifted 
and shuffles sideways with head low- 
ered. He is never a mean child—only 
has annoying habits.* 

The teacher who wrote this 
paragraph about Nicholas began 
to study him. She decided that 
his behavior was a symptom of 

*Adapted from aé_ teacher’s§ anecdotal 
record reproduced in Help‘ng Teachers 
Understanding Children, published by the 


American Council on Education. Washing- 
ton, D. C., 1945, p. 143. 





THE FOURTH R—RELATIONSHIPS 


his need for affection. When she 
really understood the child, she 
found it much easier to give him 
the affection he craved. Good 
human relations are based on un- 
derstanding of people in general 
and of particular people one deals 
with. Teachers must be students 
of people if they are going to be 
able to create an atmosphere of 
friendliness around them. Friend- 
ly feelings must carry over 
especially to the youngster who 
needs a bath, is always dropping 
his pencil or spilling his ink, says 
“ain’t,” gets into fights, constant- 
ly interrupts, or never has his 
work done. 

A definite step teachers can 
take is to start by concentrating 
for a day or a week just on the 
friendly, helpful things they see 
children and adults doing. They 
can call these acts to the atten- 
tion of the group. After a while 
this accent on the positive may 
get to be a habit. Thus teachers 
can reinforce the natural drive 
people have toward being friend- 
ly and cooperative. 

Another element in a climate 
making for good human relation- 
ships is a sense of ease and re- 
laxation. Many teachers hurry 
youngsters too much. They feel 
such pressure to get a lot of 
things done this period, this day, 
this week, this school year, that 
they do not allow for the pace 
that is good and natural for dif- 
ferent individuals at different 
ages. They try to make all the 
children in the group do the same 
things at the same time. When- 
ever there is pressure, people be- 
come tense and human relations 
suffer. If a friendly and relaxed 
atmosphere can be maintained, 
most “discipline” problems are 
avoided. 


Teaching Ways of Working 
Together 
The second approach to the job 
of improving human relationships 
is a direct one of teaching skills 
people need for working with 
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others. To solve problems co- 
operatively people must know 
how to plan together, how to 
divide up the jobs to be done, and 
how to check up to see how well 
the jobs have been performed. 
This kind of business can be 
learned only by carrying it on. If 
youngsters in school have no 
group enterprises to manage, no 
plays, no trips, no parties, no dis- 
cussions of how to live together 
better in the classroom and school, 
no chances to serve on committees 
or to hold office in clubs and 
classes, ways of working together 
cannot really be practiced and so 
cannot be learned. Skill along 
these lines is not developed auto- 
matically. Teachers must help 
youngsters to discuss their experi- 
ences at managing their affairs. 
What worked? What didn’t work 
and why? Direct teaching of this 
kind will help to clinch the learn- 
ings involved. 


Teaching About People 


A third approach to the job of 
improving human relationships is 
through helping youngsters learn 
more about people everywhere. 
This will mean a kind of social 
studies that draws on sound prin- 
ciples of psychology, anthropol- 
ogy, sociology, and other social 
sciences. It must mean an end to 
teaching phony facts about those 
“queer” people of other lands and 
a beginning of helping youngsters 
to understand what we Americans 
and our world neighbors are real- 
ly like. Youngsters must under- 
stand what all these people have 
in common today and what ac- 
counts for the differences among 
them. People must be helped to 
get over their fears of other peo- 
ple through understanding dif- 
ferences. Sound human relations 
cannot be built where there is 
fear. 

The fourth R—Relationships— 
is something one teaches all day 
long by his every act. Teachers 
must give conscious attention to 
how well they are doing this im- 
portant part of their job. 


Knowledge which will equip them to 
be self-reliant citizens is now regarded 
as the right of the children of all the 
people, instead of those of the wealth- 
ler classes only. 
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School Census to Be Taken 


ARTHUR JONES 


Supervisor of Census and Attendance 
State Department of Education 





Teachers, principals, and su- 
perintendents have rendered com- 
mendable service in the field of 
school attendance since the estab- 
lishment of public schools in Ten- 
nessee. There has also been a 
great deal of good done by the 
“truant officer” in the field of 
school attendance. However, it is 
generally agreed now by most 
school people that the “truant 
officer” type of attendance service 
is not the most effective. Today 
thirty-five or more counties in 
Tennessee have employed attend- 
ance teachers who are placing 
more emphasis on the social and 
educational consideration of the 
problem, rather thar on the legal 
authority that they have. (Of 
course they use compulsion if 
reason and persuasion fails.) This 
type of service is in keeping with 
the most effective practices in 
other states. 

To have an effective attendance 
program in Tennessee there must 
be a more systematic method used 
in checking to determine whether 
the school age child is attending 
school. 

An accurate school census is 
necessary for a basic record in de- 
termining whether or not the 
children who are supposed to at- 
tend school are actually enrolled. 

Public Chapter No. 141; Senate 
Bill No. 464 passed by the 1945 
General Assembly of Tennessee 
provides that a school census be 
taken of all children within the 
state up to, and including, the age 
of eighteen years. 

Forms for taking this census 
have been prepared and will be 
sent to the county and city super- 
intendents, together with written 
instructions about February 1, 
1946. The respective boards of 
education will determine the 
methods and plans to be used in 
this project, including the amount 
of pay which enumerators will 
receive. Some school systems 
have already planned to have the 
teachers and principals do the 


work. If teachers should be as- 
signed this task, some satisfac- 
tory arrangement should be 
agreed upon for extra pay or for 
time to be given off from school. 

School people throughout the 
state have indicated their: sincere 
desire to do a good job so that 
the results can be relied upon as 
authoritative. 

The time for the enumeration 
as set out in the bill is February 
15 through May 31, 1946. Prin- 
cipals and teachers should ac- 
quaint the pupils in school with 
the plans and procedures that 
have been adopted so that they 
and their parents will be able to 
cooperate with the enumerator 
when he calls. 


D-Day provided little humor, but 
there was one incident worth noting. 
A large British glider filled with troops 
was being towed over the channel to 
France when the towrope snapped. 
The glider made a complete turn and 
continued its gliding toward the Eng- 
lish coast, making a smooth landing 
on an R.A.F. field. A sergeant rushed 
out to investigate the unscheduled 
landing and was instantly surrounded 
by the yelling, excited troops pouring 
out of the glider. Faces blackened and 
armed to the teeth, they threatened 
him with their machine guns, shouting, 
“Achtung, achtung! You so and so! 
Do you surrender?” 

“Where in blazes do you think you 
are?” yelled back the sergeant. 

“Blimey,” explained one of the “in- 
vaders,” “this bloke speaks English as 
well as we do. What part of France 
is this, chum?”—Herman B. Fisher. 
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L. H. BRICKEY 
Knoxville 
Council Member, Second District 





V. F. Gopparp 
Alcoa 
Secretary, T. P. S. O. A. 


Resolutions of the Rep- 
resentative Assembly 


1. We express our appreciation 
to the officials of the Tennessee 
Education Association, the Repre- 
sentative Assembly, and the Ad- 
ministrative Council for arranging 
the program; to the press for the 
publicity given our association; to 
the hotels for their accommoda- 
tions; and to all others who have 
participated in the program or 
contributed to its success. 
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New Officers of 'T.E.A. Elected 


H. H. Turpin 
Lawrenceburg 
Council Member, Seventh District 


2. We wish to commend Gover- 
nor Jim McCord and the members 
of the Seventy-Fourth General 
Assembly of Tennessee for the in- 
creased support of education at 
the last session of the Legislature. 
And we especially recognize them 
in the enactment of the Teachers’ 
Retirement System which repre- 
sents a most worthy advancement 
for education in Tennessee. 

3. Conscious of the deplorable 
need for competent teachers in 
Tennessee, we strongly urge our 
state government to find means 
for correcting these conditions. It 
is the sense of this assembly that 
the conditions are due almost en- 
tirely to lack of adequate finan- 
cial support for education in Ten- 
nessee. We, therefore, urgently 
request the state government to 
immediately seek additional reve- 
nues for major increases in edu- 
cational expenditures. 

4. It is the sense of this associa- 
tion that one major need for edu- 
cation in Tennessee is the induce- 
ment of additional outstanding 
young men and young women to 
enter the teaching profession. We 
urge this association and all or- 
ganizations concerned with prob- 
lems of education within the state 
to inaugurate such movements as 
will tend to bring the most desir- 
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Mrs. CLARA H. ERWIN 
Sparta 
Council Member, Third District 





L. M. Ross 
Maryville 
President, T. P. S. O. A. 


able young peop!e into the teach- 
ing profession. 

5. Recognizing education as a 
national problem, we urge the 
Congress of the United States to 
enact at the earliest possible date 
such legislation as is necessary to 
eliminate the inequalities of edu- 
cational opportunities existing 
within the nation. 

6. Realizing that the era of 
acute nationalism throughout the 
world ended with the recent war, 
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MESSAGE 


FROM THE 


PRESIDENT 





To the Teachers of Tennessee: 


| wish to take this opportunity through THE TENNESSEE TEACHER to 
express to you my appreciation for the honor you have conferred on me by 
electing me President of the Tennessee Education Association. To hold office 
in an organization so steeped in tradition, so high in the public esteem and 
so enthusiastically supported by its constituents as the Tennessee Education 
Association, is a distinction any educator would covet. 


| am gratified when | think of the achievements of the past and the 
greatness of the task which lies ahead. Your eager desire to assist in the 
program of the association is evidenced by your wholehearted support in the 
purchase of a permanent home for the Tennessee Education Association, 
your increasing the headquarters staff and your pledges of aggressive par- 
ticipation in our campaign for more adequate school support. Such a spirit 
of cooperation on your part presents an inescapable challenge to those of us 
to whom you have delegated the responsibility of leadership for the coming 
year. 


We will at a later date supply you with information as to our plans for 
what we hope will be the most far-reaching educational crusade in the history 
of the state. Success will attend our efforts only if every teacher in the state 
will consider himself personally responsible for putting the program across. 
| know we can depend on you for such cooperation. 


Very truly yours, 




















MARSHALL CLARK, 
President. 





and that an era of international- 
ism is upon us, we recommend 
that greater emphasis in educa- 
tion be placed upon problems of 
international significance, and fur- 
thermore that social studies in the 
public school be re-examined and 
revised so as to meet the needs 
of this new age. 





R. E. LEE 
Tullahoma 
Council Member, Fourth District 
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Resolutions of the 
Tennessee Public School 
Officers’ Association 

The following resolutions are 
submitted for consideration by 
the Tennessee Public School Of- 
ficers’ Association at its sixtieth 
annual session in January, 1946: 

BE IT RESOLVED: 

1. That the sincere appreciation 
of the Association be expressed to 
the Officers, to Governor Jim Mc- 
Cord, to Commissioner Burgin E. 
Dossett, to President Henry H. 
Hill, to Dr. A. D. Holt, and to all 
other participants on the program 
who have contributed so material- 
ly to the success of this meeting, 
and to the management of the 
Andrew Jackson Hotel for all 
courtesies extended; 

2. That we express our hearty 
endorsement of the plan of pro- 
cedure for conducting the state 
survey of education as outlined by 
its director, Dr. E. A. Waters, and 
that we pledge our full coopera- 
tion to Dr. Waters and his asso- 
ciates in the leadership for this 
significant program; 


3. That we shall exert every 
effort to make effective the far- 
reaching census and attendance 
plans for our state and that we 
endorse proposals for strengthen- 

(Continued on page 42) 








J. M. SMitTH 
Memphis 
Council Member, Tenth District 
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Developing a School Health Instruction Program 


MRS. ORA WAKEFIELD 
Health Educator 


Nashville City Schools 





A president of a state college re- 
cently made an impassioned pub- 
lic address in which he consecrat- 
ed himself and his influence here- 
after to a campaign to get public 
schools to return to teaching the 
fundamentals. He indicated quite 
clearly that he meant reading and 
writing and arithmetic. Stephen 
M. Corey, in the January issue of 
THE TENNESSEE TEACHER, gave a 
challenge to these zealots for the 
goo! old days, who somehow have 
lost their perspective and who so 
strongly advocated and announced 
the seven cardinal principles of 
education about 1918. To date, 
perhaps no more comprehensive 
list of educational objectives has 
been developed or expressed than 
these seven cardinal principles of 
education: health, citizenship, eth- 
ical character, worthy home mem- 
bership, fundamentals, worthy use 
of leisure, vocation. These objec- 
tives will continue to give point 
and direction to the development 
of our school curriculum, if used 
in their entirety. Until we find 
something better to guide us and 
check our emphases, we should 
hold fast to them and make con- 
stant use of them. 

It is the purpose of this article 
to treat briefly the first mentioned 
of these objectives, health, and to 
suggest a few guiding principles 
for developing a school health pro- 
gram that have been gathered 
from national, state, and local ex- 
periences in recent months. 

“But why,” someone asks, “do 
we hear so much talk about 
schools developing a health pro- 
gram? Haven’t we been teaching 
health all through the years?” Yes 
and no. Perhaps most schools 
think they have, but as someone 
has said, much of it has been done 
by the “shotgun method,” and in 
too many instances we have 
missed the target. Perhaps no 
area of education has been so well 
evaluated as the area of health 
instruction. A national health 
survey in the late ’30’s indicated 
we were not doing a good job. 
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Health department statistics con- 
tinuously show how deficient we 
are in attaining health goals. Se- 
lective service medical examina- 
tions have shown that there is 
much room for improvement. As 
of April 1, 1945, 3,836,000 draftees 
were rejected for service. Of 
these, 58.4 per cent for mental 
diseases, 14 per cent for mental 
deficiency, and 5.2 per cent for 
neurological defects. Medical au- 
thorities claim that one-sixth of 
the rejectees had handicaps which 
were easily remediable, while 
many more disabilities could have 
been prevented if proper care had 
been given during childhood. If 
these rejectees had been exposed 
to health teaching, it had not had 
much effect. Perhaps they had 
been taught health facts, but it 
had not resulted in acceptable 
health ‘habits. “Facts are not 
enough to change behavior. If 
new habits are to be formed, the 
emotions must be tapped.” To be 
health educated is to be mentally 
and physically fit, to be free from 
correctable defects, to have such 
knowledge as will function in the 
practice of healthful habits, body 
skills, and proper social attitudes. 
If our people were health educat- 
ed, would we be spending more for 
hospitals than for health depart- 
ments? Would we be spending 
more to bury those who die of tu- 
berculosis than we are spending 
to prevent this scourge? 

The editor of The Nation’s 
School reveals in the issue of Au- 
gust, 1945, that the majority of 
five hundred superintendents in- 
dicated that health teaching will 
doubtless be a curricular subject 
greatly expanded in postwar edu- 
cation. Doubtless every person 
charged with the responsibility of 
educating youth knows that 
“something should be done about 
health education.” Many school 
administrators will say, “Yes, we 
have a health education program,” 
but when questioned as to the 
specifications of the program, they 
usually flounder and expound in 
generalities, mentioning the phys- 
ical education program, the home 
economics department, the morn- 


ing inspection, etc. Seldom does 
one mention science in connection 
with his health program, and yet 
perhaps the best prepared people 
to teach health are our science 
majors. In many instances they 
are doing more health teaching 
than is credited to them. 

After all, the real responsibility 
for developing a school health pro- 
gram rests with the administrator, 
be he superintendent or principal. 
He must have the vision and the 
initiative himself or make use of 
a person or persons on his staff 
who are qualified to assist him in 
the development of his school 
health program. 

There are various ways of de- 
veloping a school health program, 
and there are many agencies and 
individuals who can be helpful. 
Much has been written that will 
give guidance to those attempting 
to develop such a program. One 
suggestion perhaps will hold true 
in any situation; that is, that in 
planning a health education pro- 
gram, attention should be focused 
on the pupil rather than on the 
health curriculum. If attention 
and effort and planning can al- 
ways center upon the pupil and 
what is to happen to him, then 
we can expect a functional pro- 
gram that will attain its objec- 
tives. 

Every child needs to have 
planned for him a school health 
education program that includes: 

1. Health supervision. 

2. Opportunity for healthful 

living. 

3. Health instruction. 

Health supervision implies pro- 
fessionally trained personnel — 
doctors, nurses, dentists, etc. It 
implies physical examinations and 
inspections, correction of defects, 
and control of communicable dis- 
eases. It implies protection from 
infected persons and guidance in 
securing medical care. Such su- 
pervision may be supplied at the 
expense of the board of education 
as a specialized service, by the lo- 
cal health department, or by pri- 
vate professionals; but, regardless 
of how and by whom it is provid- 

(Continued on page 25) 
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Health Education 


A DIVISION OF THE STATE DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 


FRED T. BROWN 
Director 
This division consists of four sections, each with 
a special supervisor: 
1. Physical Education and Recreation—Charles 
F. Kerr. 
2. Health Education—(Supervisor to be added). 


3. School Lunch Program—Frances Mae Nave. 


4. Special Education—J. E. Hogan, cooperating 
with Crippled Children’s Service, Public 
Health Department. 

The State of Tennessee demonstrated twenty- 
three years ago that we as school people must share 
the responsibility for the physical well-being of 
her children and has passed this obligation on to 
us from year to year. The following excerpts from 
the Public Acts of 1923 are given solely for the 
purpose of showing that we still share this respon- 
sibility. World War I, just as World War II, was 
followed by a great emphasis on physical fitness. 
The Tennessee State Legislature of 1923 enacted 
our present health and physical education law, 
from which these excerpts are taken: 

All pupils of both sexes, in all the elementary 
and secondary public schools of the State, shall 
receive as a part of their prescribed course of 
instruction therein such physical education as 
may be prescribed by the State Board of Edu- 
cation in conformity with the provisions of this 
SEG. « «-; 

It shall be the duty of the State Board of 
Education . . . to adopt rules and determine 
the subjects that shall be included .. . the time 
and credit to be given to each of such courses. 


It shall be the duty of the County Boards of 
Education and County Superintendents and 
other officials in charge of all the public schools 
in this state, elementary and secondary, to 
make provision for the establishment and main- 
tenance in their schools of prescribed courses. 


There is nothing mysterious about effective pro- 
grams of health and physical fitness. Health is a 
positive state of well-being. The health program 
is one of the most important phases of education. 
Good education recognizes the uniqueness of each 
individual and is concerned with his total develop- 
ment. Good education is particularly interested in 
the direction of growth, changes in individuals 
which make them physically, intellectually, socially, 
and emotionally efficient. Education must aim to 
modify daily living for children not only during 
hours spent in school but also during those hours 
spent outside school in the home and community. 

*School Life, U. S. Department of Education. Health Needs of 


School Age Children and Recommendations for Implementation, 
Washington, D. C., November, 1945, p. 8. 


The health and fitness needs of children may be 

summarized as follows:* 

1. A safe, sanitary, healthful school environ- 
ment. 

2. Protection from infections and conditions 
which interfere with proper growth and de- 
velopment. 

3. An opportunity to realize their potentialities 
of growth and development. 

4. To learn how to live healthfully. 


A Program of Health and Physical Fitness to 
Meet These Needs 

The Educational Policies Committee and the 
American Association for Health, Physical Educa- 
tion, and Recreation outline a program for all chil- 
dren which is national in scope. 

1. A complete physical examination at least once 
in each two years, including careful attention 
to vision, hearing, and teeth. 

2. Prompt and persistent follow-up of the phys- 
ical examination with successful provision for 
all needed corrective and protective measures. 

3. Instruction based on scientific information 
which will lead to the formation of desirable 
habits, attitudes, and appreciations in physical 
and mental health. 

4. Special instruction in diet, with provision of 
at least one appetizing, wholesome meal each 
day, provided by the school if necessary. 

5. Opportunities for play and exercise which will 
provide needed physical activity and develop 
good muscular coordination. 

6. Participation in a rounded program of recre- 
ational activities which will carry over into 
after-school life. 

The foregoing bird’s-eye view is to try to show 
that the objectives of health education are child- 
centered but at the same time community-wide. 
The problems of promoting, maintaining, and re- 
storing the health of individuals extend far beyond 
the individual. Many of the health services and the 
well-being of children depend largely upon highly 
trained professional personnel, such as physicians, 
nurses, and technicians. But the teacher is the 
star in the cast. The extent to which the program 
fails or succeeds depends upon the classroom teach- 
er—elementary and secondary. 

In November, 1945, the State Department of Ed- 
ucation and State Department of Public Health 
created a joint School Health Unit. This unit is 
composed of the Division of Health Education in 
the Education Department and Public Health Edu- 
cation in the Department of Public Health. It is 
hoped this unit will more effectively coordinate the 
health education efforts in our public schools. It 
was felt that neither the schools nor the health 
departments can delegate their authority, yet each 
department must be concerned with the quality of 

(Continued on page 43) 


























First Nashville City School on State Sponsored 
Program—Elliott School. 


Pyramids, Humboldt High Style. 
Formation of Sounds in Speech Correction. 
Audiometric Testing Determines Hearing Loss. 


Sword Dance—Seventh and Eighth Grades, 
Austin Peay State College Training School. 


Supervised Play Period—White Oak School, 


Hamilton County. 


Health Education Workshop, University of 
Tennessee, June, 1945. Dr. H. A. Morgan, Jr. 
conducting Examination Clinic. 

Step Right Up, Fellers! — Puncheon School, 
Giles County. 
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A County Superintendent Enjoys a School 
Lunch—Kirkwood School, Montgomery County. 


). A Singing Game as Done by Seventh and 


—_— ww 


. Lunch Time — Richland School, 


5. Pyramids for Health—Lewisburg High School. 


Eighth Grades — Valley Forge School, Carter 
County. 

Care and Cleanliness Prevail Here—Corners- 
ville School, Marshall County. 


A Typical Corner in the Lunchroom—Miles 
Ferry Road, Blount County. 


. Crippled Children at Play. 


Kingsport High, State High School Football 
Champions. 


Davidson 
County. 
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Partially Sighted Children Learn the Touch System on First Grade Health Education Class, Covington Grammar 
Typewriters with Large Type to Conserve Sight School 
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A Class in Health Education, Waverly-Belmont Junior High 





SCHOOL HEALTH 
INSTRUCTION 
(Continued from page 20) 
ed, every activity should be so 
planned as to have the greatest 
educational value to the pupil and 
be correlated as closely as possible 

with his school program. 

Opportunity for healthful living 
involves sanitation of building and 
grounds, heating, lighting, venti- 
lation, hand washing and toilet 
facilities, adequate lunches, a hy- 
gienic school day (physically, so- 
cially, and emotionally), and rec- 
reation (including physical activ- 
ity and rest). It is a rare school 
that can meet standards in this 
area of the pupil’s health program. 
Again, every pupil engaging in 
the activities suggested should be 
made aware of the significance of 
each as far as his health is con- 
cerned. 

Health instruction is used here 
to mean the planned program of 
health teaching from grades one 
to twelve, both directed and cor- 
related. Every school administra- 
tor owes it to his pupils to set up 
specific health objectives which he 
wishes the pupils to attain by the 
time they finish school, and then 
to plan a graded program of in- 
struction that will enable pupils 
to attain these objectives. These 
objectives should be stated in 
terms of knowledge, skills, habits, 
and attitudes. These objectives 
will not be pulled out of thin air, 
nor will they be found in toto in 
someone’s course of study. They 
will be determined by research, 
by observation, and by profes- 
sional consultation, and they will 
be determined by the needs of the 
local pupils and the community. 
Obviously, these objectives will be 
tentative, but once they are set 
up, the program can then begin 
to take shape. In what subject 
matter fields will the content be 
taught? How much shall be done 
by correlation? How can overlap- 
ping be prevented? How shall the 
work be graded? Then the ques- 
tion of evaluation and modifica- 
tion, as well as coordination, needs 
to be considered. There also 
comes to mind the problem of see- 
ing that every pupil receives ade- 
quate health instruction. In re- 
gard to health instruction, teach- 
ers fall into four categories—well 
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trained, poorly trained, untrained, 
badly trained. 

An adequate health program re- 
quires the pooled judgments of 
numerous people. Some schools 
are attacking the problem by se- 
lecting a health council composed 
of persons who are best fitted to 
develop the health program for 
the school. Representation on 
such a council is unlimited. Stu- 
dents, local professionals, faculty 
members, and lay persons can 
make contributions. We need ex- 
pert counsel from related profes- 
sional fields in the area of health 
instruction, and experience has 
proven that the medical, dental, 
and nursing professions stand 
ready to come to the aid of the 
educators in this regard. 

In regard to the speed and ex- 
tent of the development of a 
school health program, the old 
adage “make haste slowly” seems 
appropriate. A long-range pro- 
gram which will be developed 
gradually is desirable. Certainly 
we would not want it said of us as 
was said of the Boston schools: 
“The deplorable state of health 
instruction in the Boston schools 
is the inevitable results of years 
of neglect in the past, and the 
present urge to do something 
about it in a hurry.” On the other 
hand, “the development of a solid 
course in health instruction is the 
immediate need of public educa- 
tion.” What are we going to do 
about it? 
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School Lunch Bill 


Tennessee will get $1,272,500 in 
federal funds next year to pro- 
vide school lunches if the Flanna- 
gan School-Lunch bill, recently 
approved by the House Agricul- 
ture Committee, passes when it 
reaches the House floor. The 
state would have to provide an 
additional $800,400.00 to match 
the federal money. 

Mr. Flannagan says, “The legis- 
lation will effectively advance 
two desirable objectives: The im- 
provement of the health and well- 
being of the nation’s youth and 
the assurance, both immediately 
in the period of postwar recon- 
version, of a substantial market 
for agricultural production.” 


The Greatest Problem 
in School Public 
Relations 


A graduate class in school pub- 
lic relations in a large midwest- 
ern university was polled at the 
initial meeting of the class to 
determine their views of the 
greatest current problem _ in 
school interpretation. Here are 
samplings of the replies: 

“Our biggest problem is to con- 
vince the parents of our children 
that we have the interest of the 
children at heart.” 

“Letters to parents praising a 
child’s virtues would go far to 
convince the public. What we 
need today is some scholastic ad- 
vertising.” 

“Our biggest job is to make 
children feel that education is 
worth while.” 

“The most important public re- 
lations job in education at pres- 
ent is the schooling of parents 
concerning new methods em- 
ployed in teaching and new prob- 
lems involved in ‘Education for 
All American Youth.’ ” 

“We have great difficulty in 
getting all of the parents to recog- 
nize that as teachers we have a 
very personal interest in each 
child.” 

“From my observations public 
relations’ number one problem in 
the schools is that of gaining the 
interest of parents and residents 
of the community in what we as 
teachers are attempting to teach 
children. Too many parents fail 
to recognize that there is more to 
be learned in school than mere 
subject matter.” 

“It seems to me that the first 
and most important job is that of 
the teacher selling himself to his 
pupils and to the parents and rela- 
tives of the child. What the 
teacher is to the child, the school 
is to the home.” 

None of these graduate students 
indicated a need for a better un- 
derstanding of the schools by the 
schools. Neither was there an 
expressed conciousness of a need 
for assessing the public’s knowl- 
edge of the opportunities and ac- 
complishments of its educational 
program or what the community 

(Continued on page 44) 
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ARE KNICK-KNACKS A MENACE TO THE SCHOOL LUNCH PROGRAM? 


The Responsibility of the School for the Diet of the Child 


LATHAN A. CRANDALL, JR., Ph.D., 
M.LD., F.A.C.P. 
Chief, Division of Physiology, 
University of Tennessee 





On a particularly cold morning 
last winter I stopped to offer a 
ride to a group of high school stu- 
dents who were waiting for the 
bus to take them to school. As 
five of them climbed in, I noticed 
that one of the girls who got into 
the front seat with me was chew- 
ing vigorously and carried a small 
paper bag in her hand. After a 
moment, she reached into the bag, 
took out another caramel, and 
popped it into her mouth. Purely 
in fun I asked her whether that 
was her breakfast and was sur- 
prised when quite seriously she 
said that it was. She did not have 
time, she told me, to eat breakfast 
at home, so she always had a bag 
of candy from which she munched 
on her way to school, and that 
constituted this young lady’s en- 
tire morning meal. 

We have no way of knowing 
how prevalent such a practice is, 
but there is plenty of evidence 
that the love of sweets is a major 
factor contributing to the inade- 
quate nutrition of many children. 
Or perhaps one should say, the 
love of sweets combined with a 
failure on the part of the parents 
to concern themselves with the 
child’s diet. The liking for a sweet 
taste seems to be instinctive in 
man as well as in many other ani- 
mals. The fondness of the bear 
for honey is proverbial, and we 
know that sweetened baits will at- 
tract many of the rodents. This 
avidity for sweets may not be in 
the least harmful to the lower an- 
imals or to man in the primitive 
state. Under such conditions the 
opportunities for obtaining sugars 
are extremely limited and in no 
case is pure sugar available. The 
sweet foods that were at hand be- 
fore civilized man began to pro- 
duce refined sugar in enormous 
quantities almost always carried 
with them a certain proportion of 
the vitamins and minerals that are 
essential for body function. In a 
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civilized society, however, this lik- 
ing for sweets constitutes a real 
hazard because foods made largely 
with sugar are plentiful and rela- 
tively inexpensive, and when used 
to excess constitute an actual dan- 
ger by virtue of the fact that they 
take the place of other foods which 
supply much larger amounts of 
essential food factors. 

We all know that it is common 
practice to give children candy, 
cookies, soft drinks, or other sweet 
foods as special treats. This tends 
to condition the child to regard 
these foods as highly desirable, 
and when he is allowed to make 
his own food selections, he tends 
naturally to choose for himself 
those sweet things which he has 
learned to consider as prized deli- 
cacies. It is the opinion of many 
nutritionists that the liberal use 
of candy and other highly sweet- 
ened foods so conditions the child 
that he does not appreciate the 
flavor of more bland articles of 
diet and is dissatisfied with his 
meals unless they contain large 
amounts of some sweetening. On 
the other hand, we often find that 
children who are allowed only 
minimal amounts of candy and 
who are required to depend upon 
meat, vegetables, fruit, and bread 
for almost all their caloric require- 
ment do not develop this consum- 
ing desire for sweet foods and are 
quite content with the nutrition- 
ally superior diet. 

It is difficult to know how much 
the intensive advertising cam- 
paigns of manufacturers of candy 
and other highly sweetened foods 
and drinks have had to do with 
the increased consumption of su- 
gar. While the statements made 
in these advertisements are not 
untrue, they may be regarded as 
misleading in that they fail to tell 
the whole truth. It is correct to 
say that candy is an energy food, 
but so are most other foods that 
are consumed in any quantity. As 
energy foods, sugars and products 
made with them are in no way 
superior to potatoes, bread, or 
even meat. It is perhaps correct 


to say that the energy from sugar 
becomes available a little more 
quickly than that from the other 
foods mentioned, but this is sel- 
dom if ever of any real impor- 
tance to the functioning of the 
body. On the other hand, the 
“natural” energy foods contain 
not only starch, which is convert- 
ed into glucose in the body, or 
protein, which may also be con- 
verted to glucose when necessary, 
but they also contain respectable 
amounts of the essential food fac- 
tors which are completely absent 
from refined sugar. Furthermore, 
few if any Americans need to be 
urged to a greater consumption of 
the energy yielding foods. As a 
nation, we are not too lean; if any- 
thing, we are too fat. This means 
that our caloric consumption is 
not too low but rather too high. 
Our hunger is not for energy 
yielding foods but is the “hidden 
hunger” for foods which supply 
the essential food factors. 

The federal school lunch pro- 
gram administered by the Ten- 
nessee State Department of Edu- 
cation has greatly improved the 
diet of many of our school chil- 
dren. Under this program it is re- 
quired that the school lunch con- 
tain meat or a meat substitute, 
two vegetables or one vegetable 
and one fruit, and bread, butter, 
and milk at a cost which is within 
the means of almost any family. 
This lunch will even be supplied 
at no cost if the financial condi- 
tion of the family makes it neces- 
sary. One of the requirements set 
up by the Department of Educa- 
tion is that no candy bars, choco- 
late milk drinks, soft drinks, or 
such snacks as marshmallow- 
topped cookies be served in com- 
petition with the school lunch. 
The child necessarily obtains a 
balanced meal which supplies him 
with at least its own full quota of 
protein, vitamins, and minerals. 
To my knowledge, there have not 
yet been any careful comparisons 
made between growth rate, inci- 
dence of infection, and progress 

(Continued on page 34) 
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Health Practices in Elementary Schools of Tennessee 


“How and to what extent is health 
being taught in the elementary schools 
of Tennessee?” The following excerpts 
from reports submitted to the State 
Department of Education by elemen- 
tary teachers give at least a partial 
answer to this question and provide 
evidence that many elementary schools 
in our state recognize the importance 
of health education. 

HIGH POINT SCHOOL, 
BRADLEY COUNTY 
Lillian W. Campbell 

_ In training youth to be of serv- 
ice to themselves and their fellow 
workers one should first be trained 
in the laws of health, which is of 
vital importance to every individ- 
ual who would make a worthy 
contribution to civilization. 

During this school year, health 
has been stressed in our classroom 
work. We feel that success de- 
pends on how we live, how long 
we live, and how well we live. As 
the children learn they are also 
required to make the application. 
Each morning about fifteen min- 
utes are used for inspection to be 
sure each child has brushed his 
teeth, combed his hair, washed his 
face, cleaned his nails, and per- 
formed every other personal duty 
that is needed to meet the require- 
ments of the health program. He 
is not only given training in per- 
sonal cleanliness, but he is also 
graded on the cleanliness of his 
surroundings. By such practices, 
not only is the child made safe 
but the community in general. 
Posters have been made and dis- 
played, plays have been staged, 
movies have been shown, lectures 
have been given, and free pam- 
phlets have been used in connec- 
tion with school textbooks. The 
pupils are assigned supplementary 
reading on health, and special 
spelling words are listed for study. 
They are given training in menu 
planning, and many of these men- 
us are prepared and served in the 
cafeteria as the noonday meal. 

Through the 4-H Club the chil- 
dren have been able to grow most 
of their foods and have been in- 
structed to eat the best types of 
food which provide the proper 
elements for building a strong 
healthy body. 

Physical education is taken 
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daily, which tends to make one 
active and helps in developing 
good posture. 

We feel that our school and 
community have been greatly ben- 
efited through such a program by 
making our members less suscep- 
tible to diseases and by setting up 
a standard of good citizenship. 


CHARLOTTE SCHOOL, 
DICKSON COUNTY 
Emma L. Speight 

The more the health teaching 
can be worked in as a normal part 
of living so that the children are 
not conscious that they are study- 
ing a subject, the more effective 
the teaching seems to be in pro- 
ducing results in actual habits of 
living. This is the reason I have 
found it desirable to work out a 
health program chiefly by the use 
of classroom situations with little 
definite assignments for health in- 
struction. 

The school lunch offers a wide 
range of natural situations for 
health teaching. I try to train the 
children to wash their hands be- 
fore lunch, eat slowly, chew the 
food well, drink milk, overcome 
prejudices against any valuable 
foods, and make the lunch period 
a very pleasant time. 

It is also valuable for a child to 
know what it means to rest or 
relax. The children are given a 
time each day after lunch, or 
when they are likely to be tired or 
upset, to rest. Soft music or a 
quiet poem helps the child relax. 

When colds appear in school, we 
take the time for a lesson on pro- 
tecting other people from colds or 
any other illness. When the sick 
child is sent home, I explain then 
that it is done to help the child get 
well quickly and to protect others. 

On a rainy or cold day, a lesson 
on protection against weather is 
taught. I commend the children 
who get to school dressed to suit 
the weather. Every effort is made 
to help the child who comes to 
school with wet feet or clothing 
to get dry and warm. 

When an accident happens to a 
child or to a member of the fam- 
ily, this may be made the center 


of a safety first or first aid lesson. 

Proper lighting is taught by the 
use of classroom situations. With 
chairs and tables the right height, 
the children are given a chance to 
choose good positions in relation 
to light. : 

Other means of establishing 
good health habits through class- 
room situations are: allowing the 
child to get a drink of water when 
desired; establishing regular toilet 
habits; washing the hands after 
going to the toilet; playing out of 
doors; breathing fresh air; improv- 
ing posture; keeping the clothes, 
body, and room clean; and de- 
veloping a general attitude of 
thoughtfulness for the happiness 
of others. 

These and many other examples 
of classroom situations are used in 
carrying out a health program in 
the primary grades. 


LIBERTY SCHOOL, BENTON 
COUNTY 
H. W. Presson 

We decided to improve the 
health of our school. We set out 
to eliminate the use of tobacco, to 
encourage cleanliness, and to se- 
cure better care of their teeth. 
We succeeded in completely elim- 
inating the use of tobacco. We 
obtained materials showing prop- 
er way of brushing the teeth and 
certificates for those who brushed 
their teeth at least tvro times each 
day. We were able to give certifi- 
cates to all but five. We obtained 
school-size soap and charts and by 
their use noticed much improve- 
ment in cleanliness. 

The bus served our school and 
kept us waiting forty-five minutes 
each day. We decided to spend 
this extra time in physical educa- 
tion. We learned twenty-three 
new games and had the pleasure 
of seeing everyone enjoying su- 
pervised playing. 


EAST SIDE SCHOOL, SHELBY- 
VILLE CITY SCHOOL 
SYSTEM 
Eliza M. Shapard 

When school began in the early 
fall, I set a goal which I consid- 
(Continued on page 42) 
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Health Education 


HOWARD ALLEN 
Athletic Director, Montgomery Bell 
Academy, Nashville 





Before bringing forth in this 
article the relation between ath- 
letics and health education, I feel 
that we first of all should know 
the aims and objectives of the 


two. 
Athletic Objectives for the 


Participant 
1. Opportunity to learn new 
games. 
2. Improvement in playing 
skills. 


3. Development of physical vig- 
or and desirable habits in 
health, sanitation, and safety. 

4. Opportunity to make real 
friendships with squad mem- 
bers, 

5. Opportunity to widen a cir- 
cle of friends by acquaint- 
ance with members of oppos- 
ing teams and to visit and 
play in other communities. 

6. A chance to observe and ex- 
emplify good sportsmanship. 

7. Realization that athletic com- 
petition is a privilege which 
carries definite responsibili- 
ties with it. 

8. Association with real gentle- 
men and true sportsmen in 
the persons of athletic 
coaches. 

9. A chance to enjoy one of the 
greatest heritages of youth— 
the right to play. 

10. To learn that violation of a 
rule of the game brings a 
penalty—and that this same 
consequence follows in the 
game of life. 


Aims of Health Education 

1. To instruct children and 
youth so that they may con- 
serve and improve their own 
health. 

To establish in them the hab- 
its and principles of living 
which throughout their 
school life and in later years 
will aid in providing that 
abundant vigor and vitality 
which are a foundation for 


~ 


Relations Between Athletics and 


the greatest possible happi- 
ness and service in personal, 
family, and community life. 

3. To promote satisfactory hab- 
its and attitudes among par- 
ents and adults through par- 
ent and adult education and 
through the health education 
program for children, so that 
the school may become an 
effective agency for the ad- 
vancement of the social as- 
pects of health education in 
the family and in the com- 
munity as well as in the 
school itself. 

4. To improve the individual 
and community life of the 
future; to insure a better sec- 
ond generation, and a still 
better third generation; to 
build a healthier and fitter 
nation and race. 

Enough has perhaps been set 
down to indicate that conditions 
of high school athletics that affect 
health of pupils have improved 
tremendously during recent years. 
The work of competent heads of 
state departments of physical edu- 
cation and directors of state high 
school athletic associations is com- 
mendable. They should be think- 
ing in terms of health for the 
pupil rather than in the number 
of games won and lost. 

Having spent my years of coach- 
ing and in the promotion of phys- 
ical education in private schools, 
I feel that I can discuss this type 
of school and their practice more 
freely than that of the public high 
school. At the private schools, the 
administration of the athletic pro- 
gram is more generally motivated 
by a sense of a very definite re- 
sponsibility for the health of the 
individual boy. Many private 
schools have made a reality out 
of the ideal that “athletics are for 
the boy, not the boy for athletics.” 
Indeed, certain private schools 
have much to offer in the field of 
hygiene of athletic training that 
is novel, practical, and valuable. 
Such schools give medical exami- 
nations before pupils participate 





in strenuous sports such as track, 
football, basketball, and so forth. 

Having spent a great deal of 
time in studying and coaching 
football and basketball, I have in 
later years found that above all 
the health of the boy comes first; 
otherwise he will be of no value to 
the team, school, or coach if he is 
spending his time in bed or on the 
bench due mostly to carelessness 
on someone’s part in disregarding 
first of all the health of the ath- 
lete. At the very start of all stren- 
uous sports all pupils should have 
a thorough medical examination 
concerning heart history. A com- 
plete check should be made con- 
cerning the number of branch 
athletics a student may compete 
in during the school year. At all 
schools, a team physician should 
be in attendance at all games, and 
above all, all teams should have a 
deep training or tapering-off pe- 
riod. 

There can be no doubt that ath- 
letics, if well thought out and 
conducted, may be made to con- 
tribute to the physical health and 
the general well-being of students. 
Careful study of various athletic 
setups clearly demonstrates that 
under a great many systems of 
conducting athletic programs too 
few students receive benefit and 
too many receive harm. From the 
point of view of physical athletic 
practice in various high and pri- 
vate schools we find many open to 
adverse criticism in many re- 
spects. 

In conclusion, let me mention a 
few general principles that should 
tie the bond between health and 
athletics and increase the benefits 
to health that might be derived 
from participation in various 
forms of team and individual ath- 
letics. There should be a physical 
examination of all students partic- 
ipating in strenuous and long- 
seasoned athletic events. Also 
there is needed general supervi- 
sion of students while they are 
engaged in athletic competition. 
Emphasis should be placed upon 
hygienic practice concerning the 
participant’s athletic equipment, 
his lockers, locker rooms, and 
shower rooms. The common 
drinking cup or drinking bottle 
should be wholly eliminated. 


(Continued on page 42) 
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SCHOOL SERVICES OF STATE PUBLIC HEALTH DEPARTMENT 


Dental Hygiene Service 

The Dental Hygiene Service of 
the Tennessee Department of 
Public Health participates active- 
ly in school health programs 
throughout the state. The type of 
service offered is educational in 
nature, with stress being placed 
on dental demonstrations in the 
schools proper, along with a 
limited amount of clinical den- 
tistry being done as an educa- 
tional procedure. 

A new technicolor animated 
sound cartoon on dental health 
called Winky, The Watchman is 
currently being shown by the 
service wherever possible. This 
film illustrates the need for early 
dental care and what may happen 
if oral neglect is allowed to pro- 
gress. The enthusiastic reception 
vf Winky to date augurs well for 
continued widespread presenta- 
tion. 

Routine dental inspections of 
school children are made, and 
where needed dental service is in- 
dicated, the parents are notified 
and the children referred to their 
own private dentists. 

In cooperation with the State 
Health Department, private den- 
tists may work on indigent chil- 
dren on a matching fund basis. 
Local moneys raised for dental 
work are matched by the state, 
the dentists working on a fixed 
hourly basis. Much needed work 
is accomplished in this manner. 

Briefly, then, the Dental Hy- 
giene Service of our state brings 
an effective dental demonstration 
program to the schools; education- 
al films and materials are utilized; 
clinical dentistry for various 
needy children is performed. Also, 
talks before parent and civic 
groups are conducted. Dental in- 
spections with necessary referrals 
are routine, and through a cooper- 
ative procedure dental work for 
the indigent is partially under- 
written by the state, the private 
dental practitioners doing the 
work. 
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The Role of the Public Health 
Nutritionist in a School 
Health Program 


The public health nutritionist is 
concerned with a total health pro- 
gram because many health factors 
may directly or indirectly affect 
the nutritional status of the child; 
consequently, nutrition education 
has become a major factor in 
school, preschool, and maternal 
health programs. 

The field of nutrition is so broad 
that no single approach can, by it- 
self, be effective. Whatever the 
method used, the aims concerning 
nutrition education are the same: 

1. To have as many children as 
possible enter school in good 
nutritional condition. 

2. To maintain good nutritional 
status throughout the school 
years. 

3. To assist in correcting faulty 

food practices already existing. 

At present the State Health De- 
partment has a staff of four nutri- 
tionists who work in cooperation 
with local health units. When in 
a county, the nutritionist becomes, 
temporarily, a part of that unit. 
Therefore, any school work which 
she does is arranged for by and 
through the local health or educa- 
tion department. Broadly speak- 
ing, these services may be de- 
scribed as: 

1. Problem finding such as: 

a. Helping professional 
workers make an apprais- 
al of nutrition practices of 
an individual. 

2. Problem solving by: 

a. Cooperation with health 
and school workers in 
planning nutrition educa- 
tional measures within 
the school. 

b. Helping parent and teach- 
er groups to recognize the 
need for a program de- 
signed to improve local 
food practices. 

c. Consultation regarding the 
selection and preparation 
of sound classroom proj- 
ects and teaching mate- 
rials. 

d. Helping teachers to see 
the educational possibili- 


ties of a good school lunch 
—whether it be a home- 
packed lunch or one pre- 
pared at school. 

Thus the public health nutri- 
tionist seeks to work cooperatively 
with all groups in promoting the 
educational measures which will 
result in sound improved food 
practices for everyune. 


The Nursing Service in the School 
Health Program 

The public health nurse, as a 
community worker, plans her pro- 
gram so that she can render a 
service to the school child which 
meets his normal life situation as 
a member of a family group, a 
school group, and as one who takes 
part in the social life of a commu- 
nity. Such a program requires a 
close working relationship with 
family and community groups and 
also with the teachers in each 
school. The knowledge which the 
nurse gains through her working 
relationships with the family and 
local groups is a great asset when 
she works with the teachers in 
planning for her service in the 
schools. Some specific health ac- 
tivities in which the nurse may 
counsel with the teachers are: 

1. Kits for the teachers.—This 
kit contains material which is use- 
ful to the teacher and the nurse 
when carrying out the general 
health program ina school. As an 
illustration of its contents, one 
finds eye charts for vision testing, 
cover cards for covering the eye 
when testing the vision and gen- 
eral directions to be followed. 
Teachers should take a part in 
planning what is included in the 
kit. Demonstrations of procedures 
such as vision testing should be 
made by the nurse in each school. 
Teachers might wish to return the 
demonstration in order to become 
familiar with the procedure. 

2. Screening children for school 
examinations.—The teacher’s 
knowledge of individual students 
gained through day-by-day obser- 
vations enables her to detect sig- 
nificant changes in behavior or ap- 
pearance. She also observes obvi- 
ous physical defects. Her obser- 
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vations of deviations from normal 
physical and emotional health can 
be a basis for consultation with 
the nurse in planning for the help 
the child needs. The nurse’s 
knowledge of community re- 
sources is of particular value in 
working on these problems. Some 
children will require a medical 
examination, and the nurse will 
plan for this to be done by the 
health department medical officer. 
Parents should be asked to be 
present at these examinations. 


3. Other services in which the 
public health nurse participates as 
a part of the school health pro- 
gram: 

a. Plans for immunizations. 

b. Teaches classes in home nurs- 


ing. 

c. Visits the home of children 
with specific health prob- 
lems. 

d. Provides a source of health 
reference materials and vis- 
ual aids. 

e. Plans for a first aid kit and 
counseling with the person 
responsible for the first aid 
care. 

f. Counsels with the Parent- 
Teacher Association on 
health activities. 
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Little Boy Lost? 


BILLIE VLIET KEEFE 
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Little boy lost? Little girl lost? 
Are these children really lost? 
The light of a new day for the 
hard of hearing child is breaking 
in Tennessee. Public schools are 
beginning to make extensive audi- 
ometer tests, or in some small 
counties, tests by more simple 
means are being used to discover 
the child in school with defective 
hearing. We have received an as- 
tounding report from audiometer 
tests being made in the Knoxville 
City Schools. It is found that 
there are an average of five chil- 
dren in every classroom who have 
hearing difficulties. 

The job does not end in discov- 
ering these children in the class- 
room and being able to recognize 
them as hard of hearing children. 
The real job is only just begin- 
ning. If, through an examination 
by an otologist, some of these chil- 
dren may be benefited by the use 
of a hearing aid, this instrument 
should be secured immediately for 
them. Many benefits may be de- 
rived from the constant use of a 
hearing aid, even though the 
amount of residual hearing is not 
great. Now that hearing aids may 
be purchased at a lower cost than 
ever before, and now that they 
are less cumbersome and more 
compact in construction, every 
hard of hearing individual who 
can profit from their use should 
wear a hearing aid. Persons have 
learned to become no more sensi- 
tive to the wearing of this instru- 
ment than they are about wear- 
ing a pair of reading glasses. 

How great is our problem here 
in Tennessee? Let us look at the 
estimate findings from a survey 
made by the Parent-Teacher As- 
sociation in 1942. The number of 
children within the ages of five to 
nineteen needing special attention 
due to hearing deficiencies amount 
to 38,000 on their four per cent 
basis. 

What does Tennessee have 
available for these approximately 


38,000 children? Nashville, Mem- 
phis, and Knoxville are the only 
three cities which have a class for 
speech and lip reading. The Ten- 
nesseee School for the Deaf in 
Knoxville is only for. the child 
without any hearing, not for the 
child with partial hearing. 

Our greatest responsibility to 
these children is their education. 
The tests being made in many 
places are most revealing to the 
teachers. Many a child who pre- 
sents a problem in school has been 
found to be hard of hearing. It 
has been discovered that these 
children repeat grades three times 
more often than do other children 
because it is not recognized that 
they have a physical disability. 
Some steps recommended for the 
teacher in helping the hard of 
hearing child in the classroom has 
been outlined by the Michigan 
Department of Public Instruction 
in a bulletin, “Helping the Ex- 
ceptional Child in the Regular 
Classroom.” 

1. Encourage the child to make 
a study of speech reading (lip 
reading). 

2. Speak distinctly to the child. 

3. Stand where the child can see 
the movement of your lips easily. 

4. Give attention to the correc- 
tion of speech defects or incorrect 
pronunciation of words. 

5. Make greater use of visual 
material. 

6. Provide an opportunity for 
the child to participate in the ac- 
tivities of his group in such a 
way that he may see the lips of 
other pupils. 

7. See that the child’s customary 
seat is in front of the room near 
the window. 

8. Arrange for the correction of 
vision defects. (It is difficult to 
read lips with poor vision.) 

9. Urge the child’s parents to 
speak distinctly and to stand so 
that their lips can be seen by the 
child. 

10. Consider with the parents 
the feasibility of individual hear- 
ing aids for children who have 
serious hearing losses. Such in- 
dividual hearing aids should only 
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be purchased on the recommenda- 
tion of an otologist. 

Many times a hard of hearing 
child has been found with his 
good ear next to a noisy window, 
while his deaf ear is to the teacher. 
Special classes in speech correc- 
tion and lip reading are most im- 
portant in preparing the child for 
a future life of possible complete 
loss of hearing. By being able to 
read lips these children can fit 
into a hearing society and live a 
normal life. If given speech cor- 
rection while they can still hear, 
these children will be able to 
carry on a conversation with cor- 
rect pronunciation even when they 
are without any hearing. The 
greatest harm we can do is to ig- 
nore the hard of hearing child 
and his problem, or to place him 
in a totally deaf world where he 
is taught the sign language on 
his hands, enabling him to com- 
municate only with those who un- 
derstand these signs. 

A study is being conducted now 
by the Tennessee Society for Crip- 
pled Children and Disabled Adults 
through the cooperation of the 
League for Hard of Hearing to de- 
termine the number of cases of 
hard of hearing children who have 
been brought before the Juvenile 
Court judge. Innumerable sto- 
ries have been told of hard of 
hearing boys and girls who have 
become juvenile delinquents. We 
find the community not attempt- 
ing to solve their problem, but to 
build around it, or to ignore it 
completely, and place them in in- 
stitutions of correction. In other 
words, we have been guilty of 
following the line of least resist- 
ance rather than facing the prob- 
lem. We have for example the 
case of sixteen-year-old Tom who 
forcibly entered a boxcar on the 
railroad. Tom was brought be- 
fore the judge and was found to 
be hard of hearing. Instead of 
working with Tom and rehabili- 
tating him, he was sentenced to 
three years in a reform school. 
Then, there was John who was 
eight years old who was appre- 
hended after destroying property 
belonging to the Community 
House in a small town in Tennes- 
see. John could not hear the sen- 
tence the judge pronounced upon 
him and had to be taken up to 
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the bench by the judge’s side be- 
fore he could hear what was his 
punishment. Nothing was done 
to try to alleviate his physical 
condition. Are we so interested 
in passing judgment and punish- 
ing these children whom we con- 
sider “bad” that we forget to look 
for the reason they behave as they 
do? 

Looking at the brighter side of 
the picture, we have examples of 
teachers, principals, and county 
superintendents who have been 
sympathetic with the hard of 
hearing child and have offered him 
understanding and guidance. We 
can point out the case of a Knox- 
ville high school boy who is well 
adjusted in his school and par- 
ticipates in all activities. He is a 
member of the R.O.T.C., attends 
all the dances, is an Eagle Scout, 
and states that next year he is 
going to play football. Nothing 
will stop this boy; he will become 
a useful, productive member of 
the community. A great deal of 
credit is deserved by this boy for 
his determination and persever- 





ance to win out over a handicap; 
but even more credit belongs to 
those persons who, recognizing 
his problem, helped him to face 
it and gave him the chance he 
needed—“helping those to help 
themselves.” 

The answer to the question— 
little boy lost? little girl lost?— 
lies with the teachers and edu- 
cators of Tennessee. Can we an- 
swer that question now by rising 
to meet the needs of the hard of 
hearing child in the classroom? 
Let us answer loudly, “No, not 
lost!” Can the hard of hearing 
child depend on you, educator of 
Tennessee, to give that answer? 


It should not discourage us if 
our kindness is unacknowledged; 
it has its influence still—Hannah 
More. 

e 


The difference between intelli- 
gence and an education is this— 
that intelligence will make you a 
good living.—Charles F. Ketter- 
ing. 
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KNICK-KNACKS 
(Continued from page 26) 

in school of children attending 
schools where the school lunch 
program is in effect and children 
in other schools. The observation 
of the teachers in many of the 
schools under the school lunch 
program indicates that physical 
health and school work are mate- 
rially improved, but we still need 
accurate comparisons before defi- 
nite conclusions can be drawn. 

The present situation in Tennes- 

see may be summarized as fol- 
lows: 

1. Our state has exceptionally 
high death rates from those 
diseases such as tuberculosis 
and acute rheumatic fever, 
which are generally believed 
to be in part secondary to 
malnutrition. The occur- 
rence of the frank nutritional 
deficiencies such as scurvy, 
pellagra, and rickets is also 
higher in Tennessee than in 
most other states. 

2. The change in dietary habits 
outlined above has unques- 


tionably brought many of our 
people to the border line of 
deficiency states. 

3. A school lunch program is 
available which will not only 
supply a nutritionally bal- 
anced meal but should also 
favor the development of 
good diet habits in our young 
people. 

In view of these facts, it is diffi- 
cult to see why any school in this 
state should not avail itself of the 
opportunities of the school lunch 
program. Furthermore, it would 
seem to be of the utmost impor- 
tance to discourage as far as pos- 
sible the consumption of “snacks” 
such as candy bars, soft drinks, 
and sweet pastries. The practice 
followed in some schools of having 
a candy counter or soft drink 
counter operating in one room, 
while the cafeteria carries the 
school lunch program, does not 
seem to make sense. Certainly we 
should do everything possible to 
discourage the child from consum- 
ing those foods which supply 
chiefly energy and very little of 





body building materials. Even if 
the snacks are available across the 
street, they are still a little more 
difficult for him to get; and when 
they are not sold within the 
school, the school is not placing its. 
sanction upon the liberal con- 
sumption of such foods. 

In one school I visited not long 
ago, the children themselves were 
carrying out nutrition experi- 
ments upon white rats, feeding 
some of these animals on diets 
which the children had been 
taught in their nutrition classes to 
regard as poor, and giving others. 
more balanced meals. By such 
educational measures, by making 
available a balanced diet, and by 
not placing the sanction of the 
school upon the use of snacks, it 
should be possible to contribute 
materially toward improving the 
health of our coming generations. 


The recipe for perpetual ignor- 
ance is: Be satisfied with your 
opinions and content with your 
knowledge.—Elbert Hubbard. 
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THE GREAT COMMONER 


ROBT. H. WHITE 
(The Front Cover) 

Born in 1808 in obscurity and 
reared in dire poverty; denied all 
educational opportunities when a 
youngster and at a tender age 
“bound” to a tailor in Raleigh, 
North Carolina, who was to 
“teach him a trade”; escaping 
from his master and fleeing into 
the adjoining state of Tennessee, 
where he resumed his work as a 
tailor; elected alderman and then 
mayor of his adopted town, 
Greeneville, Tennessee, and in 
subsequent years elected to the 
state legislature, then governor, 
congressman, senator, vice-presi- 
dent of the United States, and 
later becoming president of the 
United States—no other man in 
Tennessee can match such a 
record in the matter of political 
preferment at the hands of the 
people. Indeed, the record of ac- 
complishments attained by An- 
drew Johnson sets a high-water 
mark in the entire nation. 

Happy days of childhood were 
unknown to Andrew Johnson. 
Youth skipped him. His were the 
long and weary days of toil under 
the tasks imposed by a cruel task- 
master. Doubtless Andrew John- 
son could never erase from his 
memory the sour and sordid days 
of his “indentured apprentice- 
ship” which amounted to virtual 
slavery, for when a member of 
Congress he remarked upon one 
occasion to his fellow Congress- 
man: “If being poor was a crime 
. . . I should have to plead that 
I was guilty. . . . Yes, I have 
wrestled with poverty, that gaunt 
and haggard monster. . . . I have 
felt his withering approach and 
his blighting influence. .. .” That 
Andrew Johnson escaped from 
the galling serfdom and intel- 
lectual blackout that surrounded 
his early years is one of the mir- 
acles of western democracy. 

Perhaps the turning point in 
young Johnson’s drab life as a 
tailor’s apprentice was the prac- 
tice of a generous citizen of 
Raleigh. He would drop in the 
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tailor shop, where the boy was 
drudging along over his “goose,” 
and read aloud extracts from a 
book, the American Speaker. The 
speeches of British statesmen, 
such as Pitt and Fox, fired young 
Johnson. It was another case of 
applying the torch to tinder; his 
spirit caught on fire and lighted in 
his soul a flame that was never 
quenched or allowed to become 
extinguished. From that book, 
which the noble owner gave to 
the grateful boy, Andrew Johnson 
at turtle-pace learned to spell out 
the words and read. Years later, 
when governor of Tennessee, he 
whipped a stubborn legislature 
into enacting the first state law 
that levied and collected the first 
tax dollar for public education. 
That’s why Andrew Johnson de- 
serves to be known as the father 
of public education in Tennessee. 
Prior to his governorship, 1853- 
1857, the pitiful amount of funds 
for education was derived largely 
from such uncertain sources as 
taxes upon peddlers, stores, and 
certain “privileges,” amounting 
to about forty cents per child per 
year! At the time, Tennessee was 
one of the wealthy states of the 
Union. In 1840, Tennessee was 
the largest producer of corn in 
the Nation, but one-fourth of the 
adult white population in Ten- 
nessee could neither read nor 
write! It is highly probable that 
another fourth could barely read 
or scribble their names. Just 
three years before Andrew John- 
son was inaugurated governor, 
Tennessee “allotted” only forty 
cents a year with which each 
white boy and girl was to “get 
an education,” while each prison- 
er in the state penitentiary re- 
ceived thirty-five dollars per 
year for his “support.” This was 
the situation when Andrew John- 
son appeared upon the scene and 
put an end to the Do Nothing, 
Care Nothing, Pay Nothing edu- 
cational “system” that was a 
snare and a delusion. 
Throughout his entire life, An- 
drew Johnson had to battle strong 


opposition. This was true when 
he succeeded to the presidency of 
the United States upon the death 
of Lincoln. Espousing the poli- 
cies set forth by Lincoln with 
regard to the seceded states of the 
Union, Johnson drew immediately 
the fire of such radicals as Sum- 
ner, Wade, and Thad Stevens, the 
latter one of the most vindictive 
enemies that Johnson or any 
other man ever had. Because 
Johnson refused to bow to the 
radicals, they decided to destroy 
him. Impeachment proceedings 
were instituted against him, and 
were barely defeated. President 
Johnson had a “falling out” with 
Congress over the number of 
vetoes given to harmful bills that 
had been passed. There were 
some six major issues involved, 
and it is interesting to note that 
Johnson’s position has since been 
upheld in every one of these in- 
stances, his position on the Tenure 
of Office Act being finally de- 
termined favorably by the United 
States Supreme Court in 1926! 
From 1866 to 1926 is a long time 
to have to wait for vindication, 
but vindication eventually came! 

Bitter partisan hatred had es- 
tranged from the president many 
of his former friends in Tennes- 
see. Johnson, when he left the 
presidency in 1869, wanted his 
own people to understand his po- 
sition. In order to get his cause 
and position before the public, he 
became a candidate in 1870 for the 
United States Senate but was de- 
feated in the legislature. He 
next ran as an independent can- 
didate for Congress but again 
went down to defeat. Once more 
he tried for the United States 
Senate and was elected by a ma- 
jority of just one vote, serving 
from March 4, 1875 to the date of 
his death on July 31, 1875. An- 
drew Johnson, thus far, is the 
only man who was returned to 
the United States Senate after 
having served as president of the 
United States. This was the vin- 
dication that he sought and ob- 

(Continued on page 44) 
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Now —an innovation in the 


field of visual instruction—a 
teacher-training film that 
shows how to obtain the most 
effective results from the use 


of classroom films. 


“Using the Classroom Film,” 
a production of Encyclopaedia 
Britannica Films — covers 
steps in film utilization— prep- 
aration of the class, showing 
of the film, class discussion and 
analysis of final results. The 
same techniques were used in 
the production of this film as 
are used in making all Ency- 
clopaedia Britannica Class- 
room Films. 

Many schools will wish to 
include “Using the Classroom 
Film” in their own film libra- 
ries. Drop a card to us today. 
We will be glad to call and 
arrange a showing to teachers 


at your convenience. 


FRANK L. ROUSER 
P. O. Box 2107 
Knoxville 11, Tennessee 
Telephone: 3-0409 


REPRESENTING 
Encyclopaedia 
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... hey Tell Me... 


Superintendent E. R. Stephen- 
son of Lincoln County has re- 
signed his position. 

Miss Lucile Witcher, former 
elementary supervisor of Macon 
County, has been employed as di- 
rector of physical education i 
Montgomery County. 

Fathers of junior high school 
pupils in Elizabethton went 
through their children’s day in 
miniature recently. 

Three hundred and ten voices 
of Gallatin High School under the 
direction of Mrs. Norval Baker 
presented a thirty-minute pro- 
gram over WLAC from the school 
auditorium recently. 

Herbert A. Guy has taken over 
the position as band director at 
Harriman. 

All teachers of Giles County 
who have taught as long as 
twenty-five years will be honored 
at a special program of the teach- 
ers’ association of that county. 

The Division of Aeronautics 
Education of the State Depart- 
ment of Education has approved 
flight scholarships for eighteen 
students of Humboldt High 
School. Eleven such scholarships 
have been approved at Cookeville 
Central High. 

Mr. Julian Crocker has accepted 
a position as physical education 
director for the Murfreesboro city 
schools. 

Mr. Homer Pittard, for many 
years principal of McFadden 
school in Rutherford County, will 
join the Murfreesboro high school 
staff as assistant principal and as- 
sistant physical education direc- 
tor. 

C. E. Rogers, for seventeen 
years superintendent of Johnson 
City schools, has resigned his po- 
sition effective June 30. He will 
become dean of the business col- 
lege operated by C. C. Steed in 
Johnson City and Elizabethton. 

The Principal’s Group of the 
Washington County Teachers’ As- 
sociation held a dinner meeting 
recently. Each principal had as 
his guest the president of the 
P.-T. A. of his school. 
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VICTOR 
ANIMATOPHONE 


x 


16MM. SOUND MOTION 
PICTURE PROJECTOR 


We are announcing the sales 


and service of the Victor 
Moving Picture Machine in 
the following six counties: 
Hamilton, Bradley, Marion, 
Sequatchie, Bledsoe, and 


Grundy. 


We will be happy to have you 
call or write for complete 


information. 


¥ 


ELECTRIC HOME 
APPLIANCE (0. 


27 Frazier Avenue 
Phone 7-1032 
CHATTANOOGA 5, TENN. 
Earl Montgomery, Manager 
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The improvement of instruction 
should be the central purpose of 
all professional activities engaged 
in by educators. Any particular 
activity not aimed at this ultimate 
goal might well be questioned. 
The classroom teacher, the de- 
partment head, the principal, the 
supervisor, the superintendent, 
and the members of boards of 
education should constantly eval- 
uate their actions by this cri- 
terion. Personal ambitions, out- 
standing records, and publicity on 
the part of any individual or 
group should be subordinated to 
this over-all purpose of the im- 
provement of instruction. 

Education today is conceived of 
as dealing with the conditioning 
of children through realistic ex- 
perience and in terms of a num- 
ber of significant relationships— 
curriculum, pupil, teacher, ad- 
ministration, supervisory, family 
and community, and group and 
secial forces relationships. Ef- 
fective working of these various 
parts of the educational machin- 
ery isga joint responsibility of all 
participants, and nothing short of 
a well-coordinated, democratical- 
ly-planned, and _ universally-ac- 
cepted and understood program 
will result in maximum improve- 
ment of instruction within any 
school system. 

Among the many instruments 
used in this attempt to build a 
feeling of unity of purpose among 
educators, the teachers’ meeting 
has long been widely and effec- 
tively used. Properly planned 
and conducted, the professional 
teachers’ meeting probably re- 
mains the best means for securing 
cooperative planning and under- 
standing by all divisions of the 
total school program. In fact, it 
is the sine qua non of an effective 
educational program. However, 
the traditional meeting consisting 
of a song, a prayer, a speech, and 
announcements is being chal- 
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MEETINGS 


lenged today by more professional 
types of meetings. These are be- 
ing planned and carried out by 
representatives of all the various 
educational relationships noted 
above, and provided for both 
formal and informal meetings. 
Such wide and cooperative par- 
ticipation is the secret of better 
and more effective meetings. 
Any organized effort at educa- 
tion for young and alien members 
of a society should be based upon 
the moral values held by the par- 
ticular culture within which the 
effort is going forward; otherwise, 
education might easily defeat its 
own purpose. Since ours is a 


democratic society, and our 
schools exist within a democratic 
culture, democratic principles 


should form the working basis for 
our American public school sys- 
tem, and should be evidenced 
throughout the educational pro- 
gram. American youths should 
not be confused in their lives by 
being asked to adjust to two dif- 
ferent sets of moral principles, 
those followed within the school 
and those followed in the day by 
day living in the community. 
Likewise, activities of the teach- 
ing profession, including teachers’ 
meetings, should be based upon 
these same democratic principles. 
The more recent and more pro- 
fessional meetings recognize this 
fact. 

The pre-school institute, held 
for two or three days just prior to 
the opening of school in the fall, 
has grown in effectiveness and 
popularity. It may include either 
the elementary or high school 
teachers, or both. Working out 
an over-all philosophy for the 
system-wide educational pro- 
gram, understanding the place of 
each of the “relationships” in the 
total program, studying child de- 
velopment, physical education, 
nutrition, art and music, and 
other subject-matter fields, and 
conducting classes for the instruc- 
tion of new members of the teach- 
ing staff, and the like, usually 
constitute the programs of these 


institutes. Former participants 
report that such institutes have 
enabled them to begin their year’s 
work with a feeling of confidence 
and unified purpose, because the 
period has given them increased 
knowledge and understanding of 
the program, and because of the 
opportunities afforded them to as- 
sociate with their fellow. teachers. 

At least one Tennessee county 
recently held an institute, or 
workshop, each spring imme- 
diately after the close of schools 
for the summer vacation. About 
one-third of the teachers attended, 
attendance being voluntary. This 
group automatically became the 
teacher committee for helping to 
plan the county educational pro- 
gram for the following year. 
During the workshop, which last- 
ed from one to two weeks, these 
teachers, the supervisor, the su- 
perintendent, and the county board 
members together planned a ten- 
tative program. Teachers unable 
to attend the workshop were also 
consulted. Assuming a different 
organization each spring, the first 
workshop was devoted to a study 
of the Tennessee Program for the 
Improvement of Instruction, seek- 
ing to discover how the county 
and state programs might be of 
mutual benefit. Another year, 
the teachers conducted a studio- 
workshop, working together with 
various art media, singing songs 
for children, making musical in- 
struments, bookcases, whatnots, 
and the like, each activity being 
carried on in a separate room un- 
der the guidance of a local teach- 
er. At the close of the period, a 
public exhibit of the handiwork 
of the teachers was held in the 
high school gymnasium. Again, 
the group organized its work 
along the lines of an activity 
period in a study of science. 
Tasks to be done were delegated 
to voluntarily-formed committees, 
which reported their accomplish- 
ments daily, and received sugges- 
tions from the entire group. The 
rerhainder of the time was spent 
in committee work, Aquariums, 
terrariums, winter flower gardens, 
animal cages, butterfly nets, kill- 
ing bottles, and the like were 
made, and reports on “Lessons 
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from the Goldfish Bowl,” “Science 
Books in Our County Library,” 
“Music in Nature,” and similar 
topics were made. Each com- 
mittee report, including instruc- 
tions for making all the equip- 
ment studied, was signed by the 
teachers and became a part of the 
printed yearbook. 

At the close of each of these 
workshops, teacher committees 
functioned during the summer, 
preparing the yearbook for the 
following year, always having it 
attractively bound and ready for 
distribution at the first fall meet- 
ing. In addition to the workshop 
reports, the yearbook also con- 
tained the programs for the gen- 
eral and sectional meetings, and 
suggestions for study groups. In 
this way, this county carried on 
an effective program of continu- 
ous, democratic planning for the 
improvement of instruction which 
was Satisfactory to administration 
and teaching personnel alike. 

In addition to institutes, work- 
shops, and studios such as those 
just mentioned, many informal 
study groups have been found to 
be very helpful. Freer expres- 
sion and exchange of ideas are 
usually more easily secured in 
these smaller groups than is cus- 
tomary in larger group meetings. 
Teachers of a grade or subject, 
principals, coaches, and similar 
groupings from themselves into 
such groups as the need for such 
organizations is felt in local situa- 
tions. Oftentimes, these informal 
meetings are held in different 
schools or in homes of the par- 
ticipants. Such study groups are 
found in most school systems, and 
are doing much toward the im- 
provement of learning situations 
for girls and boys. 

Meetings for observation of 
teaching and for inter-visitation 
among schools have proven to be a 
source of great help to classroom 
teachers. These meetings may 
take place within a building or 
in various schools within or with- 
out the system. The teaching 
personnel of one county recently 
made an all-day tour of the 
county in buses, observing im- 
provements that had been made 
during the year at ten selected 
schools. In this instance, the tour 
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was made on Saturday; therefore, 
the children were not present at 
the schools. This could be ar- 
ranged otherwise, however. 
Whatever type of observation or 
visitation is made, provision for 
a discussion period at the end of 
the meeting should be made. 
Here, both constructive and criti- 
cal suggestions may be considered 
to mutual advantage. 

In brief summary, it may be 
stated that purposefully-planned 
teachers’ meetings are a requisite 
for full, effective, intelligent, and 
democratic functioning of any 
program of education in Ameri- 
can public schools. Both formal 
and informal meetings have a 
place, and every educational “re- 
lationship” should participate in 
planning and carrying out these 
meetings, either directly or in- 
directly. Like activities within 
the classroom, teachers’ meetings 
should grow out of a felt need or 
purpose, and should not be held 
just as a matter of custom or con- 
vention. The purpose of each 
meeting, small or large, should be 





definitely within the framework 
of the over-all, system-wide 
adopted program, which should 
always be consistent with state 
and national efforts looking 
toward the improvement of in- 
struction for the future citizens 
of America. 
a 

If I had a child who wanted 
to be a teacher, I would bid him 
Godspeed as if he were going to 
a war. For indeed the war against 
prejudice, greed, and ignorance is 
eternal, and those who dedicate 
themselves to it give their lives 
no less because they may live to 
see some fraction of the battle 
won. They are the commandoes 
of the peace, if peace is to be more 
than a short armistice. — James 
Hilton. 

+ 

Times of general calamity and 
confusion have ever been produc- 
tive of the greatest minds. The 
purest ore is produced from the 
hottest furnace, and the brightest 
thunderbolt is elicited from the 
darkest storm.—Colton. 
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LEARNING ARITHMETIC by Lennes, Rogers, and Traver contains many examples like 
the one above to make arithmetic meaningful for boys and girls through natural problem 
situations. As a result, LEARNING ARITHMETIC is fast becoming the most popular 


arithmetic textbook series in America. 


ARITHMETIC READINESS 


Arithmetic Readiness, Parts I and II, for Grades One and Two, is designed to precede 
LEARNING ARITHMETIC or any other arithmetic text or workbook. 


Write for Further Information 


LAIDLAW BROTHERS 


328 SOUTH JEFFERSON ST. 


CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS 
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They Said It in °97 


Discipline 
The right way of doing a thing 


Some Notes on the Meeting of the is as good as any. 


Public School Officers’ Association 


This may sound like a truism, 


The meeting was full of ani- but it applies to the enforcement 
mation from roll call to adjourn- and maintenance of good dis- 
ment, and every one present car- cipline in our schools. 


ried home a fresh stock of enthu- 
siasm, vigor, and information, 
with new ideas and higher ideals 
of his work. 

There was a free discussion of 
every innovation, and much in- 
terest manifested in all the pro- 
ceedings. The conservative and 
progressive elements are evenly 
fitted in discussion, so the older 
heads are given the benefit of the 
doubt till the new ideas advanced 
are more thoroughly discussed 
and better understood. Our state 
is just now on the eve of a rapid 
growth in general educational 
awakening, and in the next few 
years we may expect some radical 
changes in several educational 
state policies. 

The assembly was a most good- 
natured one, and every discussion 
was in a happy vein. 

It is believed that a change to 
January will call out a fuller at- 
tendance of the members, but we 
shall lose some good speeches 
about what has been done in some 
counties every two years, as some 
of the county superintendents 
will be just inducted into their 
offices previous to the meeting. 
However, they can tell us what 
they expect to do, and this will, 
in a measure, make up for the 
loss of some interesting reports 
we hear. 

The ride out to the centennial 
grounds and strolk through the 
park was quite a pleasure, and 
Professor Davis was delighted to 
have the teachers and school of- 
ficers inspect the buildings and 
grounds, and see a foretaste of 
what will be found out there next 
summer. The zeal, energy, and 
inventive ingenuity of Professor 
Davis are everywhere manifest. 
The state will owe him a debt of 
gratitude that no amount of 
money can cancel, and it seems 
to accept it in this manner, as he 
works for nothing. 
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Try emphasizing what is good 


and praiseworthy in your pupils, 
instead of bewailing the lack of 
these, or punishing for the bad. 
Encouragement of the good, in 
work or motive, is a better in- 
centive toward improvement than 
coercion is, or a doleful picture- 
drawing of what should not be. 
Keep the bad in the background. 


















New Horizons in Teaching 


Suggestions we hope you will find interesting and helpful 





Now—Global Maps for Teaching New 


Global Point of View 


You are right— 
equipped only with conven- 
tional flat maps it’s some 
problem to give pupils a clear 
concept of a global world. 
But one of our oldest, most 
reliable map firms is now 
publishing a series of authentic global wall maps for schools. 





This series consists of 6 global maps dividing the earth’s surface 
into the Americas, Atlantic Ocean, Africa and Europe, Eurasia, 
Australasia and Pacific Ocean. It also includes a map-symbol chart 


and an equal-area world map. 
Helpful leaflet with each series 


All these maps, in large-scale perspective, are readable at ordinary 
classroom distances and are particularly suitable for teaching 
beginners as they contain only map data easily grasped. 


This series is being put out in inexpensive black and white editions 
and accompanying it is a four-page leaflet suggesting aids for in- 
troducing basic global concepts. 


For further information, if interested, just write Educational Depart- 
ment, Rand McNally, 536 8. Clark Street, Chicago 5, Illinois. 


It is the desire of the makers of Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum that the 
above be helpful to you just as chewing gum helps millions of 
people daily. A benefit that might especially appeal to you as a 
teacher is that chewing seems to aid concentration and to keep 
the mind awake...a welcome aid after a hard day at school when 
you are home and want to read, mark papers, etc. aa-s08 
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A list of free and inexpensive class- 
room helps available from Tennessee 
Teacher’s advertisers. 

Make it easy for yourself to get the 
many attractive offerings of Tennessee 
Teacher’s advertisers. If you are in a 
hurry for the material, use the adver- 
tiser’s own coupon. Or, use the single 
column below for ordering as many as 
you can use to good advantage. 

100. When and how was Stand- 
ard Time adopted? Does 
standard gauge of track and 
equipment affect the general 
public? Development of 
Railroad Transportation in 
the United States answers 
these questions and many 
others. It is a factual his- 
torical story of the begin- 
ning of the great railroad in- 
dustry of the country. Sug- 
gested for high school refer- 
ence work. (Association of 
American Railroads.) 

101. Suggestions for Organizing 
Student Operators’ Club for 
the Projected Teaching Aids 
Department will be helpful 
to any administrator or 
teacher working with visual 
aids. (DeVry Corporation.) 

102. New Teacher’s Outline on 
the Five-Way Plan for Den- 
tal Health. Explains just 
how to use the “Why Do 
Teeth Ache?” chart, the full 
color Dental Certificates, and 
the cardboard model of a 
set of teeth. The folder in- 
cludes special diagramatic 
drawings clearly showing 
the proper technique for 
tooth brushing. (Bristol- 
Myers Company.) 

103. How to Run a Film Library 
visualized manual for school 
film libraries is being dis- 
tributed at below production 
cost—50c a copy. The man- 
ual is a functional one; it 
shows how to make and keep 
records. There’s even a slide 
in it to project a film rack 
“blueprint” on the black- 
board for a tracing from 
which boys in the manual 
training department can 
build film storage racks. 
(Encyclopedia Britannica 
Films, Inc.) 





104. Famous Highways of the 
United States is a wall dis- 
play eight feet wide, litho- 
graphed in four colors. It 
contains typical scenes from 
eight famous highways of 
the country. It will be ac- 
companied by four lesson 
topics dealing with the his- 
tory and beauty spots along 
the highways. Will be avail- 
able the latter part of Febru- 
ary. Charge 10c. (Grey- 
hound Lines.) 





Use This Coupon 
State Teachers Magazines 
307 N. Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 1, Illinois 
Please have sent to me the items 














checked. 3c is enclosed for each 
item. 

100. 101. 102. 103. 104. 

Name 

Address. 

City State. 

Subject taught___ Grade 
Enrollment: Boys—_____Girls___ 











Develop in youth the devotion 
to home interests and home af- 
fairs, to community interests and 
community affairs that led the 
founding fathers to establish a na- 
tion of communities upon this 
continent, dedicated to a decent, 
free life of equal opportunity un- 
der God, and consecrated to the 
principle that the State exists as 
an instrument for serving the in- 
dividual, not for enslaving him. 
So instructed, American youth 
can be trusted.—Joseph P. Ken- 
nedy. 








BUILD 
INITIATIVE 


Write tor Calalog 
HARLOW PUBLISHING 


CORPORATION 
OKLAHOMA CITY, _— OKLA. 








Elected 





FOsTER BRIDGES 


Mr. Foster Bridges, Superin- 
tendent of Schools, Covington, 
Tennessee, has been elected as the 
first full-time executive secretary- 
treasurer of the Tennessee Second- 
ary Schools Athletic Association. 
Mr. Bridges will assume his new 
position on July 1. 

Duties of the new office will in- 
volve general supervision of the 
activities of the association. 

Mr. Bridges has had extensive 
experience in athletic coaching 
and officiating as well as in school 
administration. He has served for 
eight years as a member of the 
Tennessee Secondary Schools Ath- 
letic Association Board of Control 
and for four years as secretary of 
the Western Section of the Board. 
He has recently completed a term 
as president of the Tennessee Pub- 
lic School Officers Association. 


Not one person gave up the fight 
to build a new world and went 
back to England when the May- 
flower returned. The ship went 
back empty, except for the crew. 
That symbol of the empty ship 
sailing back is one of the grandest 
moments in our history. You and 
I could live up to—we cannot sur- 
pass—the witness of those human 
beings who lived undaunted in 
their own time and whom we call 
our Pilgrim forefathers.—Rev. A. 
K. Chalmers. 
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Do We Want Teachers? . 


J. POPE DYER 


Central High School 
Chattanooga 





Two bright ex-service men 
stopped me yesterday and regis- 
tered a vigorous protest at the 
future outlook of teaching. They 
very frankly expressed a keen in- 
terest in public education but 
they voiced the opinion that there 
was entirely too much wild talk 
on the part of the public about 
improving educational conditions 
—especially salaries for teachers. 
They went on to state that unless 
the talk is translated into action 
in securing for teachers higher 
salaries, the public schools will 
decay in effectiveness and service 
tomorrow, because they will lack 
competent and enthusiastic teach- 
ers. 

An interesting experiment in 
any school today is to investigate 
the number of high school gradu- 
ates who contemplate teaching as 
a profession. In the past ten 
years, I think I have discovered 
ten, and I have come in contact 
with 20,000 students on the verge 
of deciding what work they 
planned to enter. I have found 
few patrons who encouraged pu- 
pils to choose teaching as a career. 
I have found few teachers advis- 
ing pupils to enter the teaching 
field. With few persons, and no 
systematized groups, enlisting the 
interests of ambitious youth to 
enter the teaching work, it be- 
comes increasingly apparent that 
the crop of teachers for tomor- 
row’s school will be exceedingly 
small unless drastic promotional 
methods are inaugurated without 
delay. There is probably no 
greater opportunity for outstand- 
ing social service than in the 
area of enlisting youth to choose 
teaching as a career. 

To champion successfully the 
enlistment of youth for future 
teachers, it is going to require 
more than mere sentimental en- 
couragement — it will require a 
guarantee of compensation com- 
mensurate with training, experi- 
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ence and responsibility. Is that 
a greedy attitude to assume? If 
so, why not ask the well-to-do 
man to persuade his child to de- 
vote a life to unselfish social serv- 
ice? Everyone will admit that 
there is no profession where 
the criticism is greater, where the 
service is so great, where the 
salary is so low and where the life 
of the person involved is so 
clean. I repeat that the present 
salaries for teachers are not only 
unattractive but are ridiculous to 
aspiring, intelligent youth. Our 
nation cannot afford to let the 
present unfavorable attitude 
toward teaching crystallize in the 
minds of its youth. It borders on 
social disaster for our land. The 
adults of civic responsibility and 
consciousness must become cru- 
saders for better conditions for 
tomorrow’s teachers in order that 
our moral and spiritual values 
may be preserved in our society. 
Democracy is seriously threat- 
ened when the youth of a land 
frown on teaching as a profession. 
In many of the countries, the 
teachers are the greatest citizens, 
a premium is placed on their serv- 
ices and a pride is taken by youth 
in the choice of teaching as a life’s 
work. Never in the history of 
our nation has the level of inter- 
est been so low for potential 
teachers. The situation is critical. 
The need for organizations to 
sponsor improved conditions for 
teachers is great. Neglect for one 
generation will cripple the educa- 
tional offerings for several gener- 
ations to come. 

I do not express a discouraging 
note for my personal choice of 
teaching, I merely reflect the pic- 
ture as I visualize it. 

If the condition is bad, some 
one is ready to ask the pertinent 
question, what can be done to 
remedy the situation? I shall give 
two or three suggestions. 

1. A vigorous campaign should 
be put on by all civic, political 
and labor groups demanding 
decent salaries for teachers— 


not promises but immediate 
results. 

In every secondary school 
there should be organized 
Future Teacher Clubs. The 
programs should be inspiring, 
educational and _ attractive. 
The real joys of teaching 
should be portrayed to the 
members through varied 
means. 

3. The present teachers should be 
given greater recognition in 
every community and expres- 
sions of appreciation should be 
conveyed to the _ teaching 
force in each area. 


Of the three suggestions the 
first is probably the best in order 
to recruit teachers for tomorrow’s 
schools but today’s schools are 
still in the hands of teachers who 
were trained yesterday to do the 
task well. They are justly due 
a share of the benefits that make 
a good life, 


Do the people of our state and 
nation want teachers? To this 
question I would answer, I be- 
lieve they do. I believe they are 
rapidly awakening to the gravity 
of the teaching shortage. I be- 
lieve they are ready to pay teach- 
ers a just and living wage. To 
secure this financial aid from the 
public we need educational lead- 
ership and an outstanding pro- 
gram of service in every com- 
munity. 


Thoughts 


The key to the utilization of 
atomic energy for world peace 
will be found in the will of all 
people to restrict its use for the 
betterment of mankind. — Maj. 
Gen. Leslie R. Groves. 


I do not believe there is a prob- 
lem in this country or the world 
today which could not be settled 
if approached through the teach- 
ing of the Sermon on the Mount. 
—Harry S. Truman. 
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RESOLUTIONS 
(Continued from page 19) 


ing measures to be enacted at the 
next General Assembly; 

4. That problems in health edu- 
cation be given a primary place 
in all efforts toward developing 
and improving the curriculum; 

5. That we dedicate all educa- 
tional facilities at our disposal to 
the aid of the returning veteran 
and dedicate ourselves to an ac- 
tive participation in working with 
those agencies seeking to supply 
the veteran with the tools where- 
by he may reestablish himself as 
a constructive citizen in those pur- 
suits which will bring to him and 
his community the highest good. 

6. That we shall undertake 
through a wide program of re- 
cruitment to encourage worthy 
young people to enter the teach- 
ing profession, and furthermore, 
that we encourage the appropriate 
subcommittee of the state survey 
to evaluate teacher training pro- 
grams with special consideration 
given to the possibilities of re- 
quired work in such fields as art, 
music, philosophy, history, litera- 
ture, general science, and mathe- 
matics. 

7. That we reaffirm our stand 
seeking federal aid to education. 

8. That the Tennessee Public 
School Officers’ Association en- 
dorse the legislative program of 
the Tennessee Education Associa- 
tion and promise complete co- 
operation in seeking its fulfill- 
ment at the earliest possible date. 

9. That during this uncertain 
and unsettled period while the 
goals of international cooperation 
and good will are being sought we 
recognize the necessity for mili- 
tary preparedness; we believe 
that the best thought of military 
and educational leadership should 
be enlisted in cooperative plan- 
ning to the end that national mili- 
tary training may be achieved by 
utilizing the facilities of the schools 
and summer camps in which the 
armed forces and _ educational 
systems would each contribute 
from their respective resources 
those things necessary for a suc- 
cessful program. 

10. That this Association, recog- 
nizing the increasing task of edu- 
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cation to engender desirable atti- 
tudes of world citizenship, recom- 
mends in addition to the required 
high school course in American 
history and government, the con- 
sideration of a required unit of 
study dealing with geography, 
sociology, and economics on a 
world-wide basis and emphasizing 
the relation between the nations 
of the world and their peoples and 
the role of the United States in 
this relation and further that a 
required course in world history 
be considered also. 

LAWRENCE G. DERTHICK, Chairman 
BAXTER E. Hoscoop 

C. H. Coie 


HEALTH PRACTICES 
(Continued from page 27) 


ered most important, in view of 
the fact that sixty-five per cent of 
these boys and girls were from 
homes of people who worked at 
manufacturing and other indus- 
trial organizations. Their work 
necessitated an early and often a 
hastily prepared breakfast with 
little supervision of the children’s 
eating or careful planning of a 
balanced meal. My goal was to 
stress the value of proper food for 
health’s sake. 

We are fortunate enough to 
have a school lunch program for 
which government aid has been 
secured and the meals are bal- 
anced. The P.-T. A. has secured 
aid that enables the children to 
have milk at only a penny or two 
for a bottle. I enjoy a great sense 
of satisfaction in seeing each child 
in the group drink milk with each 
meal. Very few fail to get the des- 
sert that is the reward for a clean 
plate with no food wasted —an 
item in helping to win the war. 

The results are an improved at- 
tendance record, better than av- 
erage work, and improved health 
because of better eating habits. 

We have some new health read- 
ers which I hope will arouse an 
interest in carrying the program 
into the homes during vacation. 

As a finale, a health scrapbook 
is being made. The title is Eat 
for Health. 





ATHLETICS AND HEALTH 
EDUCATION 


(Continued from page 28) 


Careful study should be made of 
the athletic schedule so as not to 
have the student compete in an 
excessive number of games or 
long-drawn-out seasons. Last and 
by all means, let your team’s 
physician be the key man in the 
supervision of all hygienic athletic 
practices and training. 

If we as coaches or physical ed- 
ucation instructors would think in 
terms of health for the boy and 
athletics for all, we will be mak- 
ing a wonderful contribution to 
the student’s health, to the school, 
to the community, and to the gen- 
eral well-being of this country. 

NotTEe.—Information for this article 
was gathered from the Carnegie Foun- 
dation Bulletin for the Advancement 
of Teachers, The Administration of 
High School Athletics, by Charles E,. 
Forsythe, and the National Education 


Association of the United States, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 
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HEALTH EDUCATION 
(Continued from page 21) 


health education services and the educational out- 
comes which are realized in the schools. 

The two specialty programs in this division are 
explained briefly. 


School Lunch Program 


A good school lunch program will contribute to 
the general health of children by providing foods 
which are needed for the growing child. The lunch 
program is an important part of the total school 
program. It is a laboratory which offers oppor- 
tunity for developing good food habits, for learning 
and practicing good table manners and habits of 
cleanliness. 

Tennessee has been allotted $1,412,000 to aid in 
providing better school lunch programs. A high 
school or elementary school is eligible to make 
application for federal aid provided that the lunch 
program is operated on a nonprofit basis. 

The School Lunch Program, State Department 
of Education, will gladly furnish any teacher in- 
formation as to types of meals with maximum re- 
imbursements, health and sanitation requirements, 
and procedures for making application. 


Special Education for the Physically Handicapped 
Child 


The physical condition of a child will partially 
determine his educational needs; therefore, we have 
planned our school program to keep up the educa- 
tional progress and place the child on a grade level 
of other children his age. 

An education program for handicapped children 
should prepare these children to meet life with a 
realistic attitude toward the limitation imposed 
upon them by their handicaps. Educationally, a 
chance for the crippled child means an opportu- 
nity for the same kind of schooling his brother will 
get plus those extra services which his condition 
requires. In order to secure this educational op- 
portunity, two obvious needs must be met: (a) 
transportation to the regular school for physically 
handicapped children and (b) homebound instruc- 
tion for children who are confined to their homes 
because of a physical handicap. 

The State Board of Education has given attention 
to this through setting up a program of instruction 
for the homebound children in counties on equal- 
ization. All agreement has been entered into with 
the Tennessee Society for Crippled Children for 
providing five cents per mile for the teacher’s trans- 
portation to the homes of the homebound children. 
The Tennessee Society, cooperating with their local 
chapters, also furnishes money for payment of 
teachers for homebound instruction in counties 
unable to find as many as five homebound children. 


Regular classroom teachers will have to aid in 
this instruction for the homebound. They will re- 
ceive extra remuneration for this extra task. 
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Authors: Bertha M. Parker, Glenn O. Blough 


6 NEW TITLES! 


See starred titles in junior high list below 


69 Unitexts in the Series 


Each Unitext is a complete unit of thirty-six pages 
on a science topic, beautifully and accurately illus- 
trated and written in simple language. The Unitext 
Program is flexible and easily adaptable to any 


course of study. 
PRIMARY 


How the Sun Helps Us 
Insect Parade, The 

Pet Show, The 

Plants Round the Year 
Useful Plants and Animals 


Animals and Their Young 
Animals Round the Year 
Animals That Live Together 
An Aquarium 

Birds in the Big Woods 


Doing Work Water Appears and Disappears 
INTERMEDIATE 

Air About Us, The Machines 

Animal Travels Magnets 


Animals of Yesterday Plant and Animal Partnership 
Animals of the Seashore Plant Factories 

Animals We Know Reptiles 

Birds Saving Our Wild Life 

Clouds, Rain, and Snow Seeds and Seed Travels 
Dependent Plants Sky Above Us, The 

Earth A Great Storehouse Sound 

Scientist and His Tools, The 


Electricity 
Fire Spiders 
Fishes Stories Read from the Rocks 


Thermometers, Heat and Cold 


Flowers, Fruits, Seeds 
Toads and Frogs 


Garden and Its Friends, The 


Garden Indoors Trees 
Gravity Water 
Insects and Their Ways What Things Are Made of 


Living Things You As a Machine 


JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 


* Adaptation to Environment *Keeping Well 

Ask the Weather Man Insect Societies 
Balance in Nature Life Through the Ages 
Beyond the Solar System Light 

Earth’s Changing Surface “Matter and Molecules 
Earth’s Nearest Neighbor Our Ocean of Air 

Fire, Friend and Foe Soil 

* Foods Sun and Its Family, The 
Heat *Snperstition or Science 
Insect Friends and Enemies “Water Supply 
*New—ready spring, 1946 Ways of the Weather, The 


List Price, Any Title—$0.32. Usual School Discount 
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Teachers’ 
Bookshel 


IN THE WORLD OF THE ROMANS 
by Dr. P. O. Place. American Book 
Company. Price, $2.48. 471 pages. 
The latest offering by a distinguished 
classicist in the form of a book to 
humanize, popularize and justify Latin 
for third and fourth year high school 
students. An original and admirable 
effort. 


ESSENTIALS FOR WRITING —A 
Working Approach by James K. Low- 
Vivien Tucker Furman, Mary- 





ers, ; 
Elizabeth Condie Kibbey. American 
Book Company. Price, $1.25. A 


remedial workbook for freshman col- 
lege English — streamlined, complete, 
modern, effective. 


GUIDING YOUTH IN MODERN 
SECONDARY SCHOOL by Dr. Leslie 
L. Chisholm. American Book Com- 
pany. Price, $3.25. 433 pages. An 
excellent basic text for college classes 
in this increasingly important subject. 
Also an up-to-date guide for the teach- 
er in the service, or the school execu- 
tive interested in giving the high school 
student, both boy and girl, greater 
vocational assistance. 


ENGLISH SIX by Alexander J. 
Stoddard, Matilda Bailey, William 
Dodge Lewis. American Book Com- 
pany. Price, $1.48. 376 pages. The 
eighth-grade text of a new series, which 
combines most effectively and teach- 
ably the best features of the formal 
and functional method of teaching the 
English language. 

AMERICAN SINGER, BOOK FOUR 
by John W. Beattie, Josephine Wolver- 
ton, Grace V. Wilson, Howard Hinga. 
American Book Company. Price, $1.08. 
205 pages. The latest addition for 
Grade Four to the American Singer 
Series, which, in addition to its admir- 
able and new collection of song ma- 
terial, applies standard pedagogical 
principles and methods to the teaching 
of music. 


SOD-HOUSE DAYS by Ralph V. 
Hunkins and Regina Hunkins Allen. 
American Book Company. Price, $1.12. 
400 pages. A very attractive little sup- 
plementary reader which presents 
some of the most interesting phases of 
post-colonial frontier existence, agri- 
culture, and rural economy. 


SHORT STORIES by Harold T. 
Eaton. American Book Company. 
Price, $1.60. 342 pages. A new high 
school collection which you hate to 
lay down after you start reading it. 
Skillfully selected and admirably 
edited material of highest interest to 
the modern adolescent. 


MY THIRD NUMBER BOOK by 
John R. Clark, Ruth I, Baldwin, and 
Caroline Hatton Clark, with the co- 
operation of Monica M. Hoye and Rita 
Frame Dewey. 192 pages, kraft—48c. 
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Published by World Book Company, 
Yonkers-on-Hudson 5, New York. 
Many pupils in third grade have diffi- 
culty with beginning arithmetic. Pos- 
sibly they are not ready for formal 
textbook work. They seem to have 
trouble making the change-over from 
workbooks to a formal, stylized text- 
book. Perhaps they need more direct 
instruction in the use of their work 
materials 


CHILDREN OF THE U. Ss. A— 
Stories from the East and North. Silver 
Burdett Company. If you could take 
all your intermediate grades on a trip 
around the United States, and let them 
participate in the daily living of chil- 
dren in all sections of our country, it 
would be a fine thing indeed. It would 
give your children an understanding of 
their country like they never had be- 
fore. You can’t take them on such 
a trip, of course, but you can do the 
next best thing. You can let them 
have these experiences by READING. 
That’s the purpose behind CHILDREN 
OF THE U. S. A.—three intermediate 
readers compiled by Marion Belden 
Cook. They’ll bring your students the 
best in children’s literature about every 
section of the United States. Not only 
are they interesting—they’re beautiful. 


EYE OPENER 


A man in Philadelphia was reading 
a prepared address to an industrial 
convention. Along toward the end he 
swung into his peroration in this wise: 

“The American businessman is tired. 
He has worked long and diligently in 
the war effort and in the difficult times 
which preceded it, and he is weary. He 
is physically tired and mentally tired. 
But he isn’t nearly as tired as the girls 
who have to type all this eyewash!” 

Then came a long, tense pause while 
a delighted audience came to its senses 
and began to yelp its appreciation. The 
speaker stared at his script in un- 
belief. 

“Why,” he blurted, when he found 
his voice, “I never wrote anything 
like that!”—W. C. in Business Week. 
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GREATEST PROBLEMS 
(Continued from page 25) 


wants that may not now be a part 
of the school services. Equally 
important is a knowledge of what 
the ‘public knows about the 
schools “that ain’t so.” This com- 
prises some of the unfinished busi- 
ness of school public relations for 
1945. 
& 


THE GREAT COMMONER 
(Continued from page 35) 
tained. He then felt that his own 
people understood him and the 
position that he had maintained 
through the bitter days and years 

of copperhead politics. 

He was now “ready to be offered 
up.” On that quiet July day, he 
was visiting his daughter on the 
beloved Watauga. No premonition 
of danger clouded his sky. Like a 
bolt from the blue, the dread mes- 
senger came—apoplexy. Uncon- 
scious he lay for some thirty-six 
hours. On July 31, 1875, the 
Great Commoner passed to his 
final reward. An expression of 
his made in a former speech was 
recalled: “I desire no better wind- 
ing sheet than the Stars and 
Stripes, and no softer pillow than 
the Constitution of my country.” 
That expressed desire was grant- 
ed. “Wrapped in the flag he had 
so well defended, and pillowed on 
the Constitution in whose defense 
he had endured so much, they 
brought the old warrior back to 
Greeneville on his shield.” 


LAW 

A sense of humor does help one over 
the rough spots of life. There is no 
doubt about that. There is a story 
about Calvin Coolidge when he was 
president of the Massachusetts Senate, 
very much to the point. An angry 
senator complained to him at one 
session that another senator had told 
him to go to a very hot place. 

“Did you hear what So-and-so said 
to me a moment ago?” demanded the 
offended one. 

“Yes,” replied Coolidge, without the 
semblance of a smile, “but I’ve looked 
up the law, and you don’t have to go.” 
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The Child Centered Arithmetic Workbook Series 


The Learning Cycle Practice Books. Grades three through eight. 
Published by Augsburg Publishing Company. 

THE AUTHORS. The authors of this series are well known 
in the educational field. T. L. Torgeson is associate professor of 
education, School of Education, University of Wisconsin. M. F. 
Matthies is assistant superintendent of schools, Sheboygan, Wis- 
consin. Hannah C. Gjelde is with the Randall School, Madison, 
Wisconsin. 

These popular workbooks are used throughout the country. 
They are printed on excellent paper. 

NET PRICES F.O.B. NASHVILLE 
Grade 3—144 pages 15c each Grade 6—112 pages 15c each 


Grade 4—109 pages 15c each Grade 7—112 pages... .15c each 
Grade 5—112 pages 15¢ each Grade 8—112 pages 15¢ each 





The Correct English Series 

The Learning Cycle Practice Books. Grades three through eight. 
Published by Augsburg Publishing Company. 

THE AUTHORS: Laura T. Johnson, director of elementary 
education, State Teachers College, Oshkosh, Wisconsin; Orpha E. 
Wollangk, grade supervisor, State Teachers College, Oshkosh, 
Wisconsin; Arnold Edward Hanson, author of “Learning to Use 


Grammar.” 
NET PRICES F.O.B. NASHVILLE 


Grade 3—64 pages 15¢ each Grade 6—G60 pages.... .15c each 
Grade 4—60 pages 15¢ each Grade 7—96 pages..... 15¢ each 
Grade 5—60 pages 15¢ each Grade 8—96 pages..... 15c each 
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GLOBAL GEOGRAPHIES 
By Stull and Hatch New Editions 


Industrial, civilian, and military leaders 
assume that American pupils are studying 
this year from new Geographies. 

Today’s Geography is a study of new con- 
cepts in time and space, of global and polar- 
projection maps, of air-travel time-tables, of 
new ideas of geographical distances and rela- 
tions. 

Today’s Geography is a study of inter- 
national problems, and of human ecology. 

The Geography of yesterday has gone. The 
war has opened the eyes of young and old to 
the importance of the global concepts of 
Geography. 

The airplane has made all nations neighbors, 
and has shown the importance of a complete 
understanding of the ideas and ideals of 
peoples of other countries. 

The Stull-Hatch textbooks and workbooks 
furnish a complete course in this new Geogra- 
phy. 


The Stull-Hatch workbooks begin with 
questions on the earth as a globe, calling atten- 
tion to the polar-projection map in the text- 
book which has become so important during 
the war because of its bearing on aviation. 
The Stull-Hatch textbooks introduce pupils to 
global geography. 

The geography workbooks emphasize di- 
rected study with maximum achievement for 
the individual pupil. “ Each provides an in- 
dividual program of guidance and record of 
progress for the course which, when finished, 
the pupil will prize as an addition to his home 
library. Each has outline maps. 

The workbooks contain units. entitled: 
Measuring My Work, Excursions of Discovery, 
My Travel Chest, Picture Study, Map Exer- 
cises, Outline Maps, Survey of Facts. 

These attractive workbooks insure a com- 
plete grasp of the subject on the part of the 


pupils. 


Allyn and Bacon 
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